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ALOGUE OF ENGLISH 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
PHICAL NOTES. 
(Continued from p. 264.) 
). Master Wally hath lycense to prynte a Colliction 
Arber’s Transcripts. 
te Harrison ys lycensed to prynte the pronostica- 


ALMANACS OF 
WITH BIBLIO- 


of Master Nostrodamus, and also his almanack for 


e yere — }. Lb d. See also Dibdin’s edition 
Typo, Antiq. This almanac appears to have 
Printed by Henry Sutton for Luke Harrison. 
Copland for pryntynge of a pronostication of 
famus withoute lycense, and for mysbehavinge 
fe before the Master and Wardyns was fyned at 
diiijd. lid. 
ed of Thomas Marshe for his lycense for print- 
an cama and pronostication of aeons 
vit Nov’ 1559. See under date 1560. hid 
- of John Daye for an Almanack of Kenning- 
nd. 
dof Henry Sutton for an Almanack and pro- 
tion of Lowe. Jbid. 
ed of James Rowbothum for his lycense for 
of a Pronostication of Wallter Russe, his 
the xii of Octobre. Jbid. 
% A Necessary Almanacke and Kalender. In 
is contayned the daye, hower, and mynute of 
e, full, and quarters of the Moone, for this 
8. 1560, and the true degree and minute of the 
every day at noon, serving wel for these thre next 
and severall rules for the weather.. -gathere od 
mas Hyll Londiner. Imprinted at “London in 
te, near to Saint Dunstone’s Church, by Thomas 





Marshe. 4to. Bagford Papers (title only). See Hazlitt’s 
Coll. and Notes. 
A Pleasant Almanacke 


1560, 1561, 1562, teachinge 


servinge for thre 
not only worthye lessons in 
the letting of bloud......but extraordinarie rules for the 
wether, &c. By Tho, Hill. Printed by Thos. Marshe. 

An Almanack and pronosticatié for this Year of our 
Lorde God 1560, Practised in London. Made by H. 
Rogeforde. 2 parts. B.L. British Museum. Imprinted 
at London by Owen Rogers, dwelling betwixt both 
Saint Bartholomews, at the signe of the Spredde Egle. 

Recevyd of Thomas Marshe for his lycense for prynt- 
ynge of an almanacke and pronostication of Lewes 
Waughan the xxiiij daye of Januarii, 1560 

Kalendar of Shepardes. Published by W. Copland. 
Translated from the French by R. Copland. This appears 
to be a reprint of the edition printed by Julian Notary 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, B.M. 


ationers’ 


yeres, a3 


The following were entered in the St 
Register 

Thomas Hackett printed an Almanack of Nostradamus, 
30th Oct. 

Henry Sutton printed an Almanacke and Prognostica- 
tion of Fulkes, 

Thomas Marshe printed an Almanacke and Prog- 
nostication of Monslowe, and also one of Kennyngham, 

1561. Erra Pater: or, a Prognostycacion for ever. 
8vo. London, Thos, Colwell. Note in Arber’s 7ran- 
scripts, vol. i. p.77. T. Colwell succeeded to the business 
of R. Wyer, who twice printed the Prognostication of 
Erra Pater, without date, but somewhere about 1535 and 
1540. Copies of these are in the B. M 

Recyved of Thos, Colwell for his fyne for that he 
prented the Deatory of helthe/ the Assyce of breade and 
ale with Arra Pater without lycense, 

A Newe Almanacke and Prognostication for the yeare 
of our Lorde God m.p.Lx1. Expressing the Change, Full, 
and Quarters of the Moone, &c, Exactly calculated and 
made for the meridian of Gloucester and Poole Artike, 
there mounted liii degrees, and serving for all England, 
By Louis Vaughan, 1561. Imprinted at London in 
Flete Strete, near to St. Dunston’s Church, by Thomas 
Marshe, 

Entered in the Stationers’ Register 

J. Robothum, An Almanack. 

Jobn Alde and John Awdelay printed Coxe’s Agaynste 
sosserers and coungerers with an Almanack. 

John Waley printed An Almanack for John 
See also under following year. 

Master Wolfe, Almanacke and Apolige. 

T. Hackett, Almanack and Pronosticati 
damus. 

Alde, Almanack and Pronostication of Ker 


Securis, 


on of Nostra- 
nyg- 
ham. 

1562. A Prognosticacion for.. -wherein 
declared the disposicion of the whole yere, as touching 
the weather, victuals, diseases, &c. By John Securis. 
Printed by Jhon Waley, London, 1562. Mutilated 
copy. B.M 

The Stationers’ Register mentions the following: 

Master Wally, Almanack and Prog'* of Master John 
Securys, for the year of our Lorde God 1553. 

Master Wally, Almanack and Prog of Nostradamus. 

John Alde, Almanack and Prog' ‘of Frauncis Coxe. 

Thomas Marshe, Almanack and Prog. of Henry Lowe. 

An Almanacke for the monyth Licensed to Owen 
Rogers. 

James Robothum, Almanac! 
pronostication, 


15R9 
1562 


is 


of Nycholgons, with a 
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James Robothum, Almanack of Chrestophorus Stathn- | 
nionys. 
Edmund Halley, An Almanack and Pronostication of | 
Fulkes, authorysshed by my Lord of London. 

An Almanack of Master Doctor Harycok, sometime 

ryour of Saynt Augustyens fryer[y] in Norwiche. 
Printed by John Kingston. 


Twenty printers were in 1562 fined various 
sums of money for selling the Prognostication of 
Michael Nostradamus. 

1563. An Almanack and Prog of William Conyng- 
ham, Printed by Richard Serlle. 

An Almanack and Prog’ of Master Henry Low. 
Printed by Thomas Marshe. 

An Almanack and Progt® of Master Bullens. 
by Abraham Vele. 

A Prognostication of Master Victoryus Scousfylde. 
Printed by James Robothum. 

A table collected of the yeres of our Lorde God, and 
of the yeres of the kings of England, &c. London, 
printed by William Rastall. Printed before by John 
Waley, 1558. Ames, Typo. Antig. 

1564. A Table collected of the yeres of our Lorde 
God, and of the yeres of the kynges of England. Printed 
by Jhon Kingston. London, 1564. 8vo. Bodleian. 
Note: A copy of this work was sold at Sotheby's in 1816. 

The following are the entries for 1564 in the 
Register :— 

Almanack of Henry Lowe for the yere of our Lorde 
God 1565. Printed by Thomas Marshe. 

An Almanacke and Pronostication for the yere of our 
Lorde God 1565, by Henry Rocheforthe. Obtains a 
license to print this himself. 

Allmanacke and Pron™ of George Williams for 1565. 
Printed by W. Greffeth. 

Allmanacke and Pron™ of Frauncis Coxe for 1565. 
Printed by John Alde. 

Allmanacke and Pron‘ 
Printed by Raufe Newbery. 

Almanack and Pron™ of Master William Connyngham 
for 1565. Printed by Abraham Vele. 

Almanacke and Pron of Henry Rocheforthe for the 
yere of our Lorde God 1565. Printed by Thomas Purfoote. 

A Pronostication by Master Victorynus Scoufylte. 
Printed by James Robothum. 

An Almanacke and Pron of Frauncis Coxe. 

An Almanacke and Pron™ by Joaken Hubrygh, Printed 
by W. Pickeringe. 

An Almanacke for xiii yeres, from the yere of our 
lorde god 1565. Printed by Jhon Wally. 

1565. A Newe Almanacke made for the yeare of our 
Lorde God mecccciy., made for the meridian of Yorke 
and country thereabout. Practised by Anthony Askham. 
Physician and Preist. Imprinted at London by William 
Powell. 

An Almanacke with the names of the kynges. Licensed 
to Thomas Marshe. 

An Almanacke and Pront" of Master Buckmaster, 
Printed by Jhon Waley. 

An Almanacke and Pront" of Master Doctour Low for 
the yere of our lorde God 1566. Licensed to T. Marshe. 

An Almanacke and Pron™ of Rocheforthe, Printed by 
W. Pickeryng. 

An Almanacke and Pron of Cunningham. Auc- 
toyshed by my lorde of London. Printed by Wylliam 
Jones. 

An Almanacke and a Pronostication of Master Joachim 
Hewbryght with the breffe and Profytable Rule for 
marynors to knowe the ebbes, floddes, Sowndynges, 
Landynges, marks and Dangers. 


Printed 


of Master Buckmaster. 


| 1566. 





SL 
An Almanac and Pront" of John Securis for Anno 
Printed by Thomas Marshe. 

An Almanacke and Pront", sett oute by Master Gale 
towchinge surgery. Printed by Rauf Newbery, : 
An Almanacke and Pron™ of Master Coxe. 

by John Alde. 

An Almanacke and Pron of Master Browne. Licengod 
to Henry Denham. : 

An Almanacke and Pron of Master Mychell Nog. 
tradamus. Licensed to Henry Denham. 

1566. A Perpetual Almanack, servinge for a memoryall 
Licensed to T. Purfoot. a 

An Almanac and Pron of George Williams for ye 
yere of our lorde God 1567. Printed by Wylian 
Gryffeth. 

An Almanacke and Pron of Master Gayles for anno 
1567. Printed by Raufe Newbery. 

An Almanacke and Pron of Joachan Hubryghte 
with a comfortable rule for marynors, &c, Printed by 
W. Pekerynge. : 

An Almanacke and Pron of Barnabe Gaynsforth for 
1567. Printed by Thomas Hackett. 

An Almanack and Pron of Rychard Raynoldes for 
anno 1567. Printed by Henry Denham. 

An Almanack and Pron™ of Henry Rocheforthe for 
anno 1567. Printed by Thomas Purfoote. 

An Almanack and Pront® of Master Securis for anno 
1567. Printed by Thomas Marshe. 

A Newe Almanacke for the yere of our Lord God 
MD.LXVII. Practised in Salisbury by Maistre John 
Securis Phisitian. Over the months rude emblems of 
the several occupations of mankind at the various seasons 
of the year. Printed in black and red, Dibdin says, 
in his edition of Ames, that this was in the Bodleia 
Library, and was communicated to him by Dr. Blix 
and he mentions that there is another of Securis’ Alm:- 
nacs for the year 1568 in the library. This last is 
given in the catalogue, but that of 1566 is omitted. 

An almanacke and Pronostication of Master Coxe fir 
the yere of our Lorde god a thousand fyve hunderth 
thre skore and seaven. Printed by John Alde. 

An Almanacke and Pron™ of Master Mychell Nostra 
damus. Printed by Henry Bynnyman. 

Almanacke and Pronostication of William Brown for 
iii yeres, with serten Rules of navigation. Printed by 
Thomas Purfoot. 

A Mery Pronostication for the yere of our lorde god 
1567, by J. Dernyll. Printed by W. Peck>rynge. 

An Almanacke and Pronostication of Master Buck- 
master for the yere of our lord god 1567. Printed by 
Gerrad Dewes, 

An Almanacke and Pronostication of Master Doctour 
Low for the yere of our lorde god 1566, Printed ly 
Thomas Marshe. ’ 

An Almanacke and a Pronostication of Master Els 
Bomelius for ye yere of our lorde god 1567, auctorysshed 
by my lorde of London, Printed by Henry Bynnyman. 


H. R. Promer. 


Printed 


10, Iverson Road, Kilburn, N.W. 
(To be continued.) 





STERNEANA. 

In the Penzance Library there is a rare 12m6 
edition of the works of Sterne, without printer! 
or publisher’s name, and having merely as its it 
print: “London. Printed for the Proprietors 
1783.” The first five volumes contain Tristram 
Shandy and the sermons. The extra title-page 
to the sixth volume runs thus: “ The Posthumovs 
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— 
Works of Laurence Sterne, A.M., Prebendary of 
York and Vicar of Sutton on the Forest, and of 
Stillington, near York.” This volume contains, 
«Tbe Koran : or, the Life, Character, and Senti- 
ments of Tria Juncta in Uno, M.N.A., or Master 
of no Arts.” The volume is for the most part 
composed of short chapters on a very wide variety 
of subjects, such as murder, the origin of Uncle 
Toby, sundry digressions, &c. In short, it is made 
up with all Sterne’s extravagant foolerie:, but with- 
out his inimitable wit and pathos. The “style” 
of the composition in this volume appears to me 
as like as possible that of the continuation of The 
Sentimental Journey, by Eugenius, and some prose 
rematks in the Crazy Tales. The dedication in 
the first volume runs as follows: “To Eugenius, 
the Beloved Friend of Yorick; these works are 
nost humbly inscribed, By the obedient Servant, 
And Admirer of his Virtues, ‘The Editor.” In 
snotice of the anonymous editor to the reader, he 
sates :— 

“[here present the public with the remains of an 
sthor, who has long entertained and amused them, and 
tho has been the subject both of applause and censure— 
imself equally regardless of both.” 
hd further on :— 

“These sheets had been put into my hands some time 
before this unhappy event [referring to Sterne’s prema- 
twe death] to correct or cancel, as I should think 
proper; and he left them with me, on his death-bed, to 
dispose of after what manner I might choose—either to 
be kept among my miscellaneous papers, for my own 
smusement, or published to the world, or thrown into 
the fire. His expression to me upon that affecting occa- 
tion was equally elegant and flattering,— 

‘Et dixit moriens— Te nunc habet ista secundum.’ 
limagined that any tract of this author, especially into 
which he transfuses so much of his very soul, might 
afford some entertainment to the publick; and I have, 
therefore, committed these incorrect pieces, and un- 
finished sketches, to the press, without attempting to 
make any manner of addition or alteration in them, ex- 
cept the leaving out of some passages, that were either 
unintelligible or too plain,” 

How much of these and other statements not 
quoted must be reckoned as “ bunkum” is per- 
haps difficult to determine now; but there are 
very few traces, other than in style, which 
remind us of Sterne. In the second and third 
volumes of this edition there are two illustrations 
alter the manner of Hogarth, the one portraying 
a christening and the other a “free and easy,” 
composed (presumably) of Uncle Toby, Walter 
Standy, Dr. Slop, and Corporal Trim. The last- 
tamed is apparently entertaining his “ betters” 
With a reading; Dr. Slop is evidently asleep, the 
other two are both smoking, one being busily em- 
ployed in lighting his pipe with a pair of tongs. 

he last picture forms, on a much reduced scale, 
4 portion of the frontispiece—under a portrait of 
Sterne—to The Beautres of Sterne, published by 

earsley during the last few yearsof the last century, 
® book which ran through at least twelve editions. 





Possibly the edition in question was the pre- 
cursor of one published, or printed, in eight 
volumes, by John Taylor, Berwick, 1800. Several 
facts point to this conclusion, but the edition in 
the Penzance Library has one volame missing, and 
this somewhat impedes a definite statement. I 
possess a portion of Taylor’s neat little edition of 
Sterne, the which, I believe, is not often met with, 

W. Roserts, 


MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON HOUSES 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS, 
( Continued Srom p- 262.) 

At Mosnac (Charente Inf.) the Garraud family 

have carved over the gateway of their courtyard : 
* Soli Deo 
Honor 
Et gloria”; 

and over the entrance door the first verse of the 
Nune Dimittis, Another friend mentions finding 
the same at Ancy-le-Franc (Dept. Yonne), with 
date 1546. 

At Bellac (Haute Vienne) on a house of 1618 is: 

** Mihi vivere XPS sed mori lucrum.” 

At Civray (Vienne), on a house of the seven- 

teenth century :— 
“ Mieux v- 

ault en- 
trer p- 
auvre 
au ciel 
que ri- 
che en 
enfer.” 

Another friend (J. B.) gives me from memory the 
three following, the continuance of which up to the 
present time he has only had the opportunity of 
getting verified (by E. von S.-J.) in the case of 
the first. 1. On a house in the Rabbinthal, Berne: 

* Gaudeat 
Ingrediens 
Lzetetur et 
Ede recedens 
His qui 
Preetereunt 
Det bona 
Cuncta Deus, 


Fortunata 
Domus 
Modo sit tibi 
Fidus amicus, 
Vivite felices 
Quibus est 
Fortuna peracta,” 
Concluding with two lines from the commence- 
ment of Hor., Sat. vi. lib. ii., written thus :— 
** Hoc erat 
In votia: 
Modus agri 
Non ita magnus; 
Hortus ubi, 
Et tecto 
Vicinus jugis 
Aque fons.” 
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2. On Conway Castle there was, thirty-four years 
ago, and probably is still :— 
"Avéyou "Aréyov (Bear and forbear), 
3. On the gateway of the old library at Berne the 
following warning appears to the “ profane” :— 
My ris BeBynAos civito. 

A correspondent (A. J, C.) in Switzerland sends 
me the following collection. On a house in Schnott- 
wy!, Canton Solothurn, date 1804 :— 

* Viel haben macht nich rych. 
Der ist ein rycher Mann 
Der Alles was er hat 
Obn’ Leid verlieren kann, 
Der Wyse sucht nur Eins, 
Und zwar das héchste Gut; 
Kin Thor sucht Vielerlei 
Auch kleines Streben thut.” 
He places the following beside it, without dis- 
tinctly stating if they occur in the same locality : 
“Die Menschen sagen immer 
Die Zeiten werden schlimmer. 
Die Zeiten bleiben immer, 
Die Menschen werden schlimmer,”’ 
He gives again :— 

“Die Menschen klagen iiber die bésen Zeiten ; 
Woher kommen sie, als von den bisen Leuten ? 
Wenn die Menschen thiiten beasero Leben, 

So wiirden es auch bessere Zeiten geben.” 
And — 
‘Der Wyse hat sein Herz 
Bei Gott, und in dem Himmel; 
Der Gytzige bei viel Geld 
Und in dem Weltgetiimmel,” 
Also — 
* Mein Ein- und Aus-gang werden begleit’ 
Von Dir, O Herr Gott in Ewigkeit ! 
Er segne all mein Thun und Lassen 
Und bekehre alle die mich hassen.” 
And this very pious one :— 
* Sei Jesus mein Magnet 
Nachdem ich mich stets wende ; 
Mein Leitstein fiihre mich 
Bis an mein letztes Ende,” 
He sends also the following, without particular 
localization :— 
“ Hii ieth dich; fluech nicht in mynem Haus 
Sunst gang’ grad’ zur Thiir hinaus. 
Sunst wiirde Gott vom Himmelreich 
U's beide straffe’, mych und dych zugleich,” 


And :— 
“Wenn Nyd, Hass, Missgunst briinnten wie Fiir, 
So wiir das Holz nit bald so thiir,” 
And this, which expresses sentiments analogous 


to that I reported from Caserta (ante, p. 44):— 


“ Gott behiiet dis Haus so lang’ 
Bis ein Schnegg die Welt umgang’; 
Und cin Ameis’ diirs’t so sehr 


Dass sie austrinkt das ganze Meer.” 
He reports the following from houses in Canton 
Schaffhausen :— 


1. “State! Christus nobiscum, 


2. “Von Adam durch Christus zu Gott,” 
. “ Die starke Gotteshand 
Will dieses Haus bewahren. 
Und von gemeine Zunft 
Abwenden all’ Gefahren.” 
. “ Dies’ Haus steht in Gottes Hand; 
Gott behiit ’s von Feuer und Brand.” 
After these pious effusions a more cynical one :~ 
. “ Allen Menschen recht gethan, 
Ist eine Kunst die Niemand kann.” 
And the following, written under three skulls :— 
6. “ Rathe Du, mein lieber Schauer, 
Wer ist Konig, Edelmann oder Bauer.’ 
But it is the pious ones that abound :— 
7. “ Wer ein- und aus-geht zu der Thiir, 
Der soll bedenken fiir und fiir, 
Dass unser Heiland Jesus Christ 
Die einzige Thiir’ zum Leben ist.”’ 
Then comes a moral one :— 
8. “ Lass Neider neiden 
Und Hasser hassen: 
Was Gott mir gibt 
Muss Man mir lassen.” 
These from Canton Graubiinden: 1. At Sam 
den, Ober Engadin, “Pax huic domui” (comp, 
one already reported from Angers). 2. A duplicate 
of the one at Bellac, “ Vivere mihi est Christus,” 
&c. 3. “In omnibus operibus tuis memento finis 
tui et in eternum non peccabis.” 4. ‘* Deus dedit, 
dabit porrd.” 5. “Initium sapientiz reverentia 
Jehove.” 6. ‘‘ Me mea delectant; te, tua; unu- 
quemque sua.” 7, “ Non modé sed mihi,” 
From Guarda, in Unter Engadin :— 
“Gaudes? Agnosce Deum blandientem. 
Tribularis? Agnosce Deum emendantem, 
Sive blanditur, sive emendat 
Pater est parans filio hwreditatem.” 
Mottoes in Germany proper are, I think, always 
—or, at all events, the great majority—in German. 
Here is one from Bondo, in Walsch-Tirol :— 
“‘ Nell’ entrare hai da pensare 
Che non sai se uscirai, 
Nell’ uscire hai di pensare 
Che non sta a te di ritornare. 


co 


— 


on 


e 


La Casa del Giusto stara in pie. 
1783.” 
But a little further north, in Prittigau, we get 
back into German. From Fidris :— 
* Ein Pilger bin ich hier auf Erden ; 
Und walle hier nur kurze Zeit. 
Oft unter mancherlei Beschwerden 
Zu meinem Ziel—die Seligkeit.” 
From Griisch, also in Prattigau :— 
1. “Christum kennen, sagt die Schrift, 
Alles Wissen iibertrifft.”’ 
2. “Durch Kreuz u. Pein Zam Licht u. Schein, 
Durch Kampf u. Streit Zur Ruh’ u. Freud’. 
3. “ Wann ich dieses Haus verlasse 
Und der Welt entrissen bin, 
Fiihr’ mich, Gott, die Himmelstrasse 





Nosce teipsum.” 


Zu der ewig’n Heimath hin,” 
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From Davos-am-See :— 
#Mécht’ hier eine Gotteshiitte bei uns Menschenkindern 
sein ! 


Liebe ! komm’ in unsere Mitte; kehr’ in unserem 
Hause ein.” 
“ Lass’ den Frieden bei uns wohnen 
Alle reinen Sinnes sein 
Die wir hier beisammen wohnen 
Alle, Deiner, Herr, uns freien !” 

A little book lately published, called Walls in 
Bavaria, has one, which I failed to see, over the 
brewhouse of the monastery of Ettal, near Ober- 
Ammergau :— 

“God bless the Beer of Ettal. 1803.” 
R. H. Busx. 


(To be continued.) 





A Szamon oF A.D. 1388,—Some time previous 
fo the year 1561 there issued from the printing 
dfice of John King, at the sign of the “Swanne” in 
(reed Lane, a work bearing the following curious 
title: — 

“A Sermon no lesse frutefull then famous, Made in 
te yere of our Lorde God m.c.c.cLxxxvur. In these our 
wer dayes moost necessary to be knowen. Neyther 
iiynge to nor dymynyshyng from ; save the old and rude 
iglyshe thereof, mended here and there, Imprinted 
John Kynge in Paules Churchyearde at the sign of 
te Swanne.” 
Two years later, that is in 1563, another edition 
of the sermon appeared, with a similar title, and 
mas probably printed by John King’s successor, 
bat no copy of this date is to be found either in 
the library of the British Museum or in the 
Bodleian. 

In 1573 and 1575 the work was published by 
John Sampson, alias Awdely, of Little Britain 
Street, and this issue bore a remarkable addition 
to the title-page: ‘‘ A sermon no less frutefull then 
famous made...... and founde hyd in a wall.” 

Upon the death of Awdely the copyright of this 
and many other works was transferred to John 
Charlewood, by whom it was printed in 1579 and 
1582 with this title:— 

“A Sermon no lesse frutefull then famous. Preached 
at Paules Crosse, on the Sunday of Quinquagesima, by 
R. Wimbledon, in the raigne of King Henry the fourth, 
in the yeare of our Lorde 1388, and found out hid in a 
wall,” &c, 

Maunsell’s Catalogue mentions an edition with 
the date of 1588, 

In 1593 the copyright again changed hands, 
and the work was produced by James Roberts, 
who appended to it the device formerly borne by 
Charlewood, a half eagle and a key, surrounded 
by the motto, ‘‘ Post Tenebras Lux.” 

Altogether this curious old sermon, nearly two 
hundred years old at the time it was first printed, 
Went through fifteen editions, the last published 
by Thomas Cotes in 1635. Of these numerous 
editions there are several copies in the British 





Museum, the earliest being that of 1575, whilst 
in the Bodleian are three editions, two printed by 
Awdely and the third by Charlewood. Since that 
time it has been twice reprinted in extenso, in 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, and also in a perio- 
dical called Phenix Britannicus, published in 
1732. Both these reprints are from the early 
edition of 1563, but in neither case does the 
author say where he saw the copy which he used. 
There is considerable difference, both in the 
wording and the spelling, between the edition 
printed by King and those subsequently printed, 
and there is also a difference of a paragraph in the 
division of the sermon. 

From a note appended to Herbert’s edition of 
Ames it may be gathered that there are several 
copies of the original sermon in existence. These 
differ much as to whether the author was Thos. 
Wimbledon or R. Wimbledon. Whichever it 
was, nothing now seems to be known either about 
the author or how it was his sermon came to be 
“hyd in a wall.” But at least it may take rank 
as one of the very earliest English sermons ever 
printed. H. R. PLomer. 

10, Iverson Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


Martowe’s “Hero anp Leanper.” — Mr. 
A. H. Bullen, at p. 309, vol. iii., Appendix ii., of his 
new edition of Marlowe, says : “ In a copy of Hero 
and Leander Collier found, together with other 
questionable matter, the following MS. notes.” It 
is not clear to which the epithet “ questionable ” 
alludes. If to the substance of the notes, which 
merely give the common account of Marlowe’s 
atheism and violent death, the adjective seems un- 
necessary, as in all material respects the MS. entries 
in question are corroborated by the authorities 
quoted by Mr. Bullen in his introductory memoir. 
Mr. Bullen himself admits that Marlowe “ not only 
abandoned Christianity, but had the reputation of 
leading a vicious life,” and his burial register proves 
that the poet died a violent death. So far, there- 
fore, there is nothing intrinsically improbable in the 
details which are briefly given in the MS. notes. 

If, however, Mr. Bullen means to imply that the 
notes are a modern forgery, I will merely remark 
that they occur in the same copy of Hero and 
Leander (ed. 1629), in which the manuscript Latin 
epitaph on Sir Roger Manwood is written on the 
back of the title-page. Mr. Bullen says that “ the 
epitaph has every appearance of being genuine.” 
The epitaph is in the same handwriting as the notes, 
and both must hang or fall together. If one is 
genuine, so must the other be, and vice versd. 
The only difference is that the substance of the notes 
is corroborated by other and independent authority, 
whereas, apart from the evidence of the handwriting, 
the epitaph must stand on its own intrinsic merits. 

Dr. Ingleby, in his Complete View of the 
Shakspere Controversy, expressed a doubt as to 
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whether the quarto in question had any existence. 
As a matter of fact it came into Mr. Collier’s 
possession many years ago, and was described by 
hien in his Catalogue of Early English Literature. 
It subsequently passed into the hands of the late | 
Mr. F. Ouvry, Pres. S.A., and was sold at the | 
auction of that gentleman’s books in April, 1882 | 
(lot 1031). Some time afterwards I purchased it 
from a well-known London bookseller. I can 
therefore vouch for the actual existence of the book, 
and although I have no claim to be an expert in 
such matters, I feel no doubt that the epitaph 
and notes are in a genuine seventeenth century 
hand, It seems difficult to imagine what object a 
modern forger could have in leaving several of the 
words disguised in a crabbed cipher, which looks 
like Greek bewitched, and which not even the skill 
of suchan accomplished cryptographer as Mr. Collier 
could interpret. The name of Marlowe’s friend at 
Dover will probably always remain a hiatus 
deflendus, and the notes are practically useless as a 
help towards the elucidation of the obscurer facts of 
the poet’s life. W. F. Pripeavx. 


Tae Moraer or Georce Vituiers, First 
Duke or Buckxincuam.—The works of the late 
William Hepworth Dixon are so popular and so 
eminently readable that our rising generation are 
only too likely to take their history from them. 
That this able writer, who has touched on many 
curious psychological questions and illustrated 
many obscure episodes in history, is not always to 
be relied upon, is, I think, clear from the following 
account of the first Duke of Buckingham :— 

“George Villiers was the younger son of a country 

knight and a lady's maid; the country knight Sir George 
Villiers of Brooksby near Melton Mowbray ; the lady's 
maid Mary Beaumont of no place in particular ; though 
in after times, when she had peerages and pensions to 
give away, no end of people claimed her as their kin. She 
was an old man’s fancy, and his second wife. Some people 
say she was a ecullery wench, until the amorous knight 
induced his wife to lift her from the kitchen to an upper- 
room, to dress her in more decent garb, and give her the 
station of a lady’s maid. When Lady Villiers died, her 
pretty maid was quickly in her shoes."—Her Majesty's 
Tower, vol. iii. p. 5. 
Now what are the real facts about Mary Beaumont ? 
Why that, so far from being lowly born, she was 
probably of as good blood as her husband (though 
no doubt not so wealthy), for we find her in her 
place in the pedigree of the Beaumonts of Cole 
Orton (see Nichols’s History and Antiquities of the 
County of Leicester, vol. iii. pp. 743, 744), as the 
daughter of a younger son of that ancient family, 
who is variously described in contemporary records 
as Anthony Beaumont of Glenfield, Esq., and 
Anthony Beaumont of Cole Orton, Esq. 

Not only so, but Wilson gives us a very cir- 
cumstantial account of her first meeting with 
her future husband, History of Great Britain in 
the Reign of James I., p. 79 :— 





i 

“He [George Villiers] was second son to Sir Georg, 
Villiers, a knight of Leicestershire, by a second Venter 
for the old man coming to Colehorton in that county 
to visit his kinswoman the lady Beaumont, found ; 
young gentlewoman of that name, allied, and yet 4 
servant to the lady, who, being of a handsome presence 
and countenance, took his affections, and he married he 
Thia was the soil where the glorious cedar grew,” 

As it is some years now since I wrote t 
“N. & Q,” though once not an infrequent cop. 
tributor, my anagram Erato HI1ts will doubtles 
be forgotten. I beg leave, therefore, to sign my: 


self in my real name. A. R. Smtreto, 
Names or Devits: “ Poppixe or Trae’ 


—I have before me two lists of names of devils— 
one, quoted in “NN. & Q.,” 24S, vii. 144, from Dr 
Samuel Harsnet’s Declaration of Egregious Popish 
Impostwres, London, 1603; and one from Southey 
Doctor (one-volume edition, ch. exxxix. p, 15l), 
“which John Gee collected after the veracious 
tomish priests of his time.” They are much 
alike, but the first contains seven or eight name 
not included in the second. Both, however, give 
the one name “ Pudding of Thame,” which form 
the subject of my present note and query. Neither 
offers a word of explanation, Southey only paren 
thetically adds, as well he might, “‘ Fie on such 
pudding !” Now in my early boy and school hood 
[ was familiar with the following jingle:— 
“What’s your name? 
Pudding and Tame ; 
If you ask me again I'’ll tell you the same.” 

I never in those days curiously inquired into the 
orthography of the second line, or had any inkling 
of its meaning ; but, in this light of later discovery, 
it seems to me to be clear that it must be, properly, 
the name of the above-mentioned fiend ‘* Pudding 
of Thame.” ‘Truly, as Southey says, “the foul 
fiends have odd names!” Can anybody tell me 
anything about this said “ Pudding”? Is it too 
absurd a conjecture to suppose that the rhyme 
commemorates his answer to some priest who com- 
menced his exorcising duties by demanding of the 
tormenting spirit by what name he was called! 
There must, [ should think, be some local legend, 
which I should be glad to know, to account fors 
diabolical appellation so apparently absurd and 
undemoniacal, Harry Leroy Tempus 


Dorsetsnire Foik-Mepictne.—A few weeks 
ago a poor woman of Lyme Regis, whose child was 
very restless and fractious, consulted an old woman 
of the town as to what she ought to do. The old 
woman assured her that the child would never be 
well until he had eaten the brains of a rabbit; 
whereupon a rabbit was purchased, and the braias 
were gravely stuffed down the child’s throat. My 
informant was so indignant when telling me the 
incident that she forgot to say whether the remedy 
effected an immediate cure, G. F. BB. 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“GuyDRADA DE Warrenne.”—Mr. Chester 
Waters, in his pamphlet on Gundrada de War- 
renne (see “N. & Q.,” 6™ S. xi. 140), charges the 
monks of Lewes with having forged the confirma- 
tio deed of their founder ; but as the original 
grant was in the archives of the mother abbey 
at Clugni, surely it is not likely the monks would 
have been so stupid as to forge a document which, 
interfering as it did (or as Mr. Waters suggests 
it did) with the right of the mother community, 
could have been easily shown to be a false charter 
by the production of the original grant. Even 
allowing the document to be forged, is not the 
fact of the tradition that Gundrada was the 
daughter of Matilda some proof that she was? 
Jsit not probable that she is so stated to be in 
the original grant, and that the monks got their 
information on the subject from this source? Cer- 
tinly, too, the monks would only have put in 
heir (forged) charter that which they believed to 
be true; and the presence of a tradition in an 
wehanging community like the Priory of Lewes, 
even of so old date as three hundred years is (to 
me) strong proof of its verity. 

Why should William the Conqueror have given 
amanor for tke repose of the soul of two people 
who were so distantly related to him as De War- 
reone and Gundrada are stated by Mr. Waters to 
have been? Is there another example of the Con- 
queror’s having bestowed a manor on the manes of 
any other Norman baron as indifferent to him? 
Surely, allowing the “filiz mez” to be an inter- 
polation, the grant itself speaks the same words ! 

What proof other than grammatical can Mr. 
Waters bring that the et in the book of benefac- 
tion is interpolated? Is there irregular spacing 
of the words, as there would be if it were ? 

To what extent was the priory of Lewes in- 
dependent of the mother community? Was it 
sufficiently so to make the crime of forgery against 
the interests of the latter likely? I ask this, since 
the Lewes Priory was threatened with destruction 
00 several occasions as an “alien priory.” 

Is Mr. Waters quite consistent in resting part 
of his claim to Burgundian descent for Gundrada, 
at p. 22, on her visit to Clugni, if the proof of 
this rests on a charter which he says, at p. 14, was 
a forgery ? Or, if there is other proof of her visit, 
does this not show that the charter is not a forgery ? 

Finally, What ground is there, supposing that 

royal descent is a myth, for disbelieving the 
Contemporary Ordericus Vitalis, that Gundrada 
was the sister of Gherbod the Fleming ? 

Task these questions and make these objections 





in no spirit of carping criticism, but merely to 

elicit information on points where it seems to be 

needed. Wituiam Sykes, M.R.C.S. 
Mexborough. 


Worps ann Purasss.—Anters of 
Used by Miss Thackeray in 


OBSCURE 
cheese and meat. 
Old Kensington. 

Dandies “coming out in the windows’ 
other flowers. Ibid. 

“The house will be in an argus. 
Oxenford in A Quiet Day, sc. i. 

“ Billiard-blocks,” younger brothers, &c. 
by Mrs. Gore in Mothers and Daughters. 

“A fisherman’s briccawn.” Used by Miss 
Braddon in The Lady’s Mile. 

“ Carhook murderer” (Forster). 
1873, p. 716. 

Caterlouping. 
Down. 

* Aboulfouaris, Canzade, and Hour.” Named 
by Walter Scott in Guy Mannering, ch. xxix., 
and in preface to Monastery. 

Eel-skin, as part of costume. 
in Pelham, ch. xlix. 

“Tt was the mouse coming out of ils hole in 
Ely Cathedral.” Jbid., ch. xvi. 

“ A deep draught of iced Hatfield.” * 
Punch. 

“Letters four do form his name.” ‘uoted by 
Holmes from Thackeray. Where found ? 

“Love of cousins proverbial” (Disraeli). Is 
there such a proverb? 

“He looked at society from a liberal menagerie 
point of view.” Used by G. Eliot in Daniel 
Deronda, 

“ Mud-honey of town,” used by E. Yates in 
Roek Ahead. 

“The profit and loss alliance system of the 
Continent.” Used by Mrs. Gore. 

“Dried refrain” (that covered the head), 
by Sala. 

“Post of regulating captain.” Used by Geo. 
Colman. 

“Any Druid, Bard, or Ovate.” 
Wilkes’s Etymology. 

“To preach prizes” (among the populace). Said 
of Methodists by O. Goldsmith. 

“A shaking pudding and a dish of tiff-taff- 
taffety cream.” Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer. 

“ Queen Beckoner.” Used by Dickens in Dom- 
bey and Son. 

“Ye’ll be come wi’ a broom in your pocket.” 
Walter Scott, Guy Mannering, ch, xxxiii. 

“ Although it was the heel of her own foot.” 
Lorna Doone. TYNE. 

25, West Parade, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

[Answers may be sent direct. } 


? with 


” 


Used by 
Used 


Sat. Rev., May, 


Used by Jeaffreson in Live It 


Used by Bulwer 


Used by 


Used 


Sat. Rev. on 


[* No doubta drink named after Badminton, which 
consists of claret and soda-water, with other ingredients,] 
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Encuish BALLADS TRANSLATED INTO GAELIC. 
—Two political ballads, entitled respectively Jock 
Breittan’s Complent and The True Protestant’s 
Complent, were translated into Gaelic about the year 
1693. I have hitherto failed to trace the English 
originals, and shall be obliged if any of your 
readers can say whether these ballads have been 
published ; and, if so, when and where. 

Don. Mackinnon. 


Mary Anne Crarke.—In a note on p. 14 of 
the first volume of the Croker Papers, the following 
statement is made: “ It is said that Mrs, Clarke 
died so recently as the year 1880, aged ninety- 
five.” Is there any authority for this? Her 
name is not to be found in the Index of Obituary 
Notices for the Year 1880, though, of course, it is 
quite possible that she married again. In The 
Authentic Life of Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke, by 
W. Clarke, Esq. (1809), it is stated that she was 
born about 1772. G. F. R. B. 


Axes.—Is this word Kentish for agues, Kent 
being an ague county; or is it there a variant for 
aches, formerly pronounced a-ches ? 

Br. NicHoison. 


jen Jonson: Beaumont anpD FLetcner.— 
Which dramas of these authors, if any, have been 
altered and rearranged for more modern days; and 
under what titles, at what period, and by whom 
have they been acted ? a We 


TAYLor, GLrocvcesTersHiReE.—Can any of your 
readers give the arms and any information con- 
cerning the genealogy of the family of Taylor, 
branches of which lived at Mythe, Tewkesbury, 
and Bourton on the Water, Gloucestershire, at the 
commencement of the last century ? F. S. 


Lay Bisnor.—What is a lay bishop? Daur. 


Wiycnester Hatt.—Where can I obtain in- 
formation concerning the history of Winchester 
Hall, Highgate, now pulled down ? 

Norman REDMAYNE. 

27, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Bonp Cannett, or Cromer Hatt, Norrorx. 
—Burke says, “ This family was formerly of Buck- 
fastleigh, Devon.” I should be very much obliged 
for the pedigree showing this descent ; it is espe- 
cially wanted for a genealogy of the American 
Cabell family, now in preparation. Replies may 
be addressed, care of Miss Cabell, 5, Camberwell 
New Road, 8.E. ALEXANDER Browy, 

Norwood P.O., Nelson County, Virginia, U.S.A. 


Bonyan’s “ Pitcrim’s Progress,.”—In a note 
concerning other matters (6 S, x. 382), Mr. 
C. C. Osporne remarked that one of the “ vulgar 
errors” which, learned in youth, cling to men 
through life, is the belief that Bunyan wrote the 





Pilgrim’s Progress while in prison. I learnt that 
“ vulgar error” in youth, have recently re-read all 
that the late George Offor had to say about it, and 
I clung to it until I read Mr. OsBorne’s note, 
Now I suspend my judgment, in the hope that he 
will be good enough to enlighten me. J. D. (, 


Gittes.—An old playbill of Drury Lane Theatre, 
dated May 31, 1791, is headed “ For the benefit 
of Mr. Gilles.” Who was this gentleman, and 
what was his Christian name? He does not figure 
among the players, nor do I recollect to have met 
with him in any book relating to old Drury Lane, 
Perhaps some peruser of “ N. & Q.” could identify 
him, and kindly inform me whether he was con- 
nected with James and Sarah Gilles, both of 
repute in the art world of their day, the former as 
an enameller, the latter as a painter of portraits in 
miniature. G. J. W. 

[Very probably Gilles was acting manager, or some. 
thing of the kind. May 31 was near the end of the 
season, when benefits to such are common. The plays 
given at the date named were The Runaway and The 
Liar. The theatre closed June 4. | 


Cromweti’s Naturat Son.—Can any of your 
readers throw some light on the following book, 
which I lately found mentioned in a bookseller's 
catalogue ?— 

“The Life and Entertaining Adventures of Mr, Cleve- 
land, natural son of Oliver Cromwell, written by Him- 
self, giving a particular account of his Unhappiness in 
Love, Marriage, Friendship, &c., and his great Suffer. 
ings in Europe and America, also some curious Par- 
ticulars of Oliver's History and Amours, never before 
made publick, 5 vols. 12mo., calf, rare, 12s. 1754.” 

Freperick E, Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


SpivetT.—I have in my possession a spinet, with 
following inscription without date: “Stephanus 
Keene, Londini, Fecit.” Can any of your readers 
inform me the probable date of it; also, what 
standing Keene had ; whether his specimens are 
rare, and the probable value of them/ OD. 5. 

ublin. 


Heratpic. — Will some of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” be kind enough to forward me the 
address of the proper authority who could give me 
the correct record of English family coats of arms 
both ancient and modern ? 

Wituram H. CHarree. 

P.O, Box 3068, New York City, U.S. 


Harry-co-tucky.—Is the origin of this expres 
sion known? Some dictionaries give the expres 
sion, whilst others do not notice it ; but in nove 
consulted by me is there any example for the ue 
of it. I have recently met with it in the following 
passage :— 

“Then the French fell upon the other Half Moon; 
but were beaten off. The Major-General considerel 
that that Half Moon would gall him in the day tim, 
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and, therefore, did speak to the officers and soldiers, 
that ‘it were best to give them a little help.’ The Red- 
epats cried, ‘Shall we fall on in order, or happy-go- 
lucky.’ The Major-General said, ‘In the name of God ! 
at it, happy-go-lucky/’ And immediately the Redcoats 
fellon, and were on the top of it, knocking the enemy 
down, and casting them into the moat.’’—Arber’s Hng- 
lish Garner, vol. iv. pp. 640-1, “A True and Just 
Relation of Major-General Sir Thomas Morgan's Pro- 
gress in France and Flanders,” &c. (? 1659). 
Wycherley uses the expression in his Love in a 
Wood, I. i. 1672: “If I get into Mrs. Martha’s 
quarters you have a hundred more; if into the 
widow’s, tifty— happy-go-lucky.” 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Lorp Strancrorv’s Fracments.—In a recent 
notice by a London daily contemporary of the 
murderous outrages which have lately taken place 
at Northampton, and which have not yet, I be- 
lieve, been elucidated, mention is made of the 
“brilliant fragments published after Lord Strang- 
ford’s death, which were to have been gathered 
into a story.” Any information concerning these 
fragments will be acceptable. APIs. 


Loxpon Crizs.—A cheap and extended edition 
of my London Street Cries being on the eve of 
publication, I shall be glad of early information 
as to the meaning of “ A dip and a wallop for a 
bawbee ” and “ Water for the buggs.” I recollect 
many years ago reading an explanation of the 
former, but am doubtful as to its correctness, 

Anprew W. Tver. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


_ Cavcus.—I notice that the English papers—for 
instance, the Spectator and the Saturday Review 
of March 21—use the word “ caucus” in our 
American sense. Perhaps some of your readers 
can inform me when this word, which I believe to 
be of American origin, first made its appearance 
in English publications. Stormonth gives the 
word with its colonial derivation, as stated by 
Webster and Worcester, two of our leading Ame- 
rican authorities, namely, a corruption of “ calker’s 
orcaulker’s meeting.” Dr. Hammond Trumbull, 
however, who is learned in the native Indian dia- 
ects, suggests cau-cau-as-u—one who advises 
(Am, Philological Asso. Trans., 1872), as the real 
parent of the word. C. L. N. 
New York, U.S. 


“To Box, OR NoT To Box ?”—I wish to know 
where I can find a parody on Hamlet’s soliloquy 
commencing as above. 1 should also be glad of 
teferences toany other parodies of the same original. 


sion of Henry Dawe, Esq., by J. Posselwhite for 
Charles Knight’s Gallery of Portratts, with Me- 
moirs, 1835, vol. iv. p. 46. Henry Dawe, the 
younger brother of George Dawe, was also a 
painter and mezzotint engraver. He retired to 
Windsor and died there December 28, 1848, aged 
fifty-eight. See Gentleman’s Magazine for Feb- 
ruary, 1849, p. 216. Z. 


3ouRBON.—Don Emanuel de Godoi, Prince de 
la Paix, married Marie Thérése de Bourbon, 
Comtesse de Cherichon, only sister of Louis de 
Bourbon, Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, Regent 
of Spain. Is it known whether there are any 
descendants of this marriage ? Truru. 


Leeps Parisn Recisters.—It is stated in 
Burns’s Parish Registers, p. 268 note, that Mr. 
Lucas, a surgeon at Leeds, possessed “a very neat 
and correct transcript of the registers of Leeds 
from the year 1572.” I wish to learn where this 
transcript now is. G. W. M. 


Cranmer’s Linrary.—The greater portion of 
Archbishop Cranmer’s books are in the British 
Museum Library ; but many were sold, and are 
scattered amongst cathedral, college, and private 
libraries. Will you allow me to ask through your 
columns for information as to the existence of any 
such books? They may be known by the arch- 
bishop’s autograph on the title-page, ‘“* Thomas 
Cantuarien”; many of them have also the signa- 
tures of “ Lumley” and “ Arundel” at the bottom 
of the page ; some have “T. C.” on the cover, or 
a mitre. A full description will much oblige, 
mentioning title, date, and edition; whether a 
Latin or Greek text, whether underlined or with 
MS. notes. Communications may be sent direct 
to (Rev.) Epwarp Bursipcer. 
Backwell Rectory, Bristol. 


Replies. 


STEELE’S POEMS. 
(6 §. xi. 181.) 

Mr. Sotty’s paper is rendered especially interest- 
ing by the reprint which is given of the dedication 
of The Procession to Lord Cutts,—a dedication which 
is found only in the rare folio pamphlet of 1695. 
But various poems exist, written by Steele, besides 
the ‘five poems” which Mr. Sotty says are 
commonly attributed to him. There are verses 
addressed to his tutor, Dr. Ellis, written in a copy 
of the Christian Hero, now at South Kensington ; 





Watter Hamitrton. 
64, Bromfelde Road, Clapham, S.W. 


Portrait or Gortne.—A German collector is 
anxious to ascertain the present whereabouts of a 
rtrait of Goethe which was painted by George | 
we, R.A. It was engraved, when in the posses- 


the lines “ To Mr. Congreve,” which, as Mr. Sotty 
has pointed out to me, first appeared in 1701, in 
A New Miscellany; the prologue, epilogue, and 
songs in The Funeral and The Lying Lover, and 
the epilogue and songs in The Tender Husband ; 


an Imitation of Horace, Book I. Ode VI., addressed 
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in 1710 to the Duke of Marlborough ; an epigram 
from Martial inthe Spectator, No. 490 ; verses pre- 
fixed to Addison’s Cato; a song in Town Talk, No. 
9 (1716), and, perhaps, lines in Nos, 4 and 7; a pro- 
logue to Mrs. Manley’s Lucius (1717); a prologue 
to All for Love (both of which are given in The 
Theatre, No. 10) ; a prologue, givenin The Theatre, 
No. 13; and songs in The Theatre, No. 18. Besides 
these, there are three poems by Steele in The Muses 
Mercury; or, the Monthly Miscellany, which ap- 
peared in January, 1707, and was continued 
monthly until January, 1708. On the title-page 
we are told that the pieces are by the Earl of Ros- 
common, Mr. Dryden, Dr. G th, N. Tate, Esq., 
Mr. Dennis, Dr. N n, Capt. Steel, Mr. Man- 
ning, &c. Inthe first number there are verses “ by 
Capt. Steel,” “‘ To a Young Lady who had Marry’ d 
an Old Man”; in the second number there is a 
song, given in Steele’s Correspondence (1809), p. 92 ; 
and in the number for September, 1707, there is a 
** Prologue to the University of Oxford, by Capt. 
S——1,” which may be given here as furnishing 
another proof of Steele’s love for his old university: 
“ As wand’ring streams by secret force return 
To that capacious ocean whence they 're born, 
So for their doom their toils our poets bring 
To the famed Oxford where they learned to sing, 
These happy seats would rudest minds inspire, 
And all that see must feel poetic fire ; 
Aspiring columns here, here beauteous fields, 
Here all that Art, here all that Nature yields, 
Groves, Theatres, high Domes, and humble Shades, 
Bright Palaces, and intermingled glades, 
Make the admiring traveller debate 
Whether they 're tormed for solitude or state ; 
While empty pomp th’ inhabitants depise, 
With whom alone tis greatness to be wise, 
Oh happy! and your happiness who see ! 
Where Innocence and Knowiedge can agree ! 
Ye calm Spectators of a guilty age, 
Pity the follies of the world and stage, 
Free from what either act, or represent, 
Weigh both the character and the intent. 
And know, Men as they are our Authors drew, 
But what they should be, we must learn from you.” 
Steele was, of course, chiefly a prose writer, and 
r indeed, w ore nearly all the best authors of his 
day; but any of them could upon occasion write 
verses, and in some of Steele’s there are thoughts 
of greater value than the dress in which they ap- 
ar. Grorce A, AITKEN, 
12, Hornton Street, Kensington, W. 


Mr. E. Sotty’s article on “ Steele’s Poems” is an 
interesting contribution to a subject which before 
long will receive a good deal of attention. I had 








never met with a copy of the first edition of The 
Procession, and was glad of an opportunity of seeing 


the little known preface, which contains information 
that students of Steele will appreciate. 


Mr. Sotty is doubtless right in supposing that 


Steele was the author of poems besides those com- 


In the fourth volume of 


Steel, Esq.” They are a skit on Sir Richard Bioek. 
more, and were occasioned by an allusion to Addison 
in the Satyr against Wit. Steele's poem first ap. 
peared in a pamphlet edited by Tom Brown, Com. 
mendatory Verses, &c. (fol., 1700). The collection 
contained about forty poems written in ridicule of 
the Satyr against Wit, which had just appeared. In 
the copy of the Commendatory Verses in the British 
Museum the names of the contributors are written 
by a contemporary hand, and “ Captain Steel” is 
noted as the author of the poem referred to, 
Blackmore immediately replied in a pamphlet 
entitled Discommendatory Verses, &c. (fol., 1700), 
and among the replies is one to Steele’s skit, 
which shows no doubt as to its authorship. It 
is headed, “ To the noble Captain who was in a 
damn’d confounded Pet, because the Author of 
the Satyr egund Wit is pleased to pray for his 
friend* — 

About half of the poems in the Commendatory 
Verses were reprinted, with the writers’ names, in 


Tom Brown’s Collected Works, first published 
1707. Among them was Steele’s, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it was really written by 
him. The “noble Captain” was not at that time 


sufficiently well known for Tom Brown to imitate 
his style, and Steele was probably gratified at 
seeing his poem appear in company with those 
ascribed to persons of quality like Lord Anglesea 
and Lady Sandwich, and to wits so well known 
as Garth and Sir Charles Sedley. It is character- 
istic of Steele that, even in those early times, 
he should be eager to stand forth as the champion 
of Addison ; but the chief interest in the matter 
is the fact that he was already known among 
certain class of literary men, and if the records 
of Grub Street were better known, more of Steele's 
early productions might be found among the 
publications of the “fraternity. When Steele 
obtained a higher position in the literary world, 
and was corresponding with Pope, discussing 
literary subjects and suggesting alterations i 
The Messiah, he was not anxious that these early 
lucubrations should be remembered, and they ate 
now difficult to find. 

Whatever were Steele’s early relations with the 
Grub Street satirists, they were not very lenieot 
with his failings in after days, when he held 
lucrative appointments under Government and 
was well known at Will’s and Button’s. Old John 
Dennis, the chief of the band, was unwearied it 
his attacks on Steele. He abused Mr. Bicker 
staff’s contributions to the Tatler and Spectator, 
he severely criticized rou plays, and was 
merciless in his ridicule of “Sir John Edgars” 
writings in The Theatre. 

In The Hudibrastic Brewer (8vo., 1714) are 
some sarcastic lines on “ Hibernien | Dick”; but 


ee 








monly attributed to him. 


Tom Brown’s Works occur some verses “ by Richard 


° Addison, 
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Ned Ward was an impartial satirist, and a few 
further on he attacks Swift, who was then 
on very unfriendly terms with the author of The 


rests. 

But we shall soon know more about Steele. Mr. 
¢. A. Aitken is preparing a complete edition of 
his works. A selection from his writings, with a 
memoir by Mr. Austin Dobson, is now in the press, 
and the same delightful writer is said to be en- 
gged on a larger and more important work on 
the same subject. It is a pleasant sign of the 
times that the unmerited neglect with which Steele 
bas been long treated is at an end. Nothing 
like a complete biography of him has yet appeared. 
His name does not appear in Mr. John Morley’s 
wries of “‘English Men of Letters.” Every- 
body will rejoice at the opportunity of learning 
wmething of the life and surroundings of one of 
the most interesting and lovable of English writers. 

F. G. 

Herapic (6" §S. xi. 168).—With regard to the 
jucia in the arms of Milan, there is, I think, little 
imbt that the serpent is vorant, not the infant 
imant. Tasso, I presume, in saying “ Dall’ 
ngue esce il fanciullo ignudo,” had no idea of 
mploying the exact terms of heraldry. Mr. 
Borter will find the legends, which were in- 
vated by Olivier de la Marche and others to 
weount for the bearing, in Les Mystéres de Blason, 
of M. Gourdon de Genouillac, Paris, 1868, p. 70 ; 
md also in Mrs. Palliser’s Historic Devices, 
Badges, and War Cries, London, 1870, pp. 185-6. 
In the latter, reference is made to the true origin 
of the biscione; and as the work alluded to by 
Mrs. Palliser is rather scarce, 1 subjoin an extract 
from it :-— 

“Pour détruire ces fables, il ne faut que remarquer 
que ce serpent est I'armoirie parlante de la Comté 
@Anglerie, comme on voit au tombeau de Jean Galeas, 
Due de Milan, dans le Chartreuse de Pavie, ow toutes 
les Armoiries de ses estats sont representées, | Aigle pour 
lsComté de Pavie, la Croix pour la Ville de Milan, et 
wr la guivre il y a ecrit Comes Angleria, ou comme on 
lit ailleurs Anguarie. Tellement que cette guivre fait 
allusion 4 ce nom, le serpent estant dit Angus en latin. 
Volater, 1.4,Geogr. Angleria castellum propé Medio- 
lanum est, unde originem Vicecomites se habere dicunt in 
Mediolanensibus rebus. Aussi dans toutes les histoires 
aciennes, ils sont qualifies Comtes d'Anglerie avant 
Qs soient nommez Princes de Milan. Andreas An- 
gleria Comes Mediolani Princeps,” &c.—De U Origine 
4 Armoiries et du Blazon, par le Pére C, F, Menes- 
trier, Paris, 1680, pp. 105-6. 

Some years ago I made drawings of very fine 
carved examples of these arms (adopted by all the 
Dukes of Milan) in that city, at the Certosa di 
Favia, and elsewhere ; and I have a very distinct 
impression that originally the biscia was drawn, 
not Vorant an infant, but as a serpent with flames 
lsuant from its mouth; these last being after- 
vards converted by the ignorance of painters into 





the bloody child. Heraldic painters are respon- 
sible for still more wonderful metamorphoses. 
Jouyn Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


There is no doubt, I think, that in the arms of 
the Visconti the snake ought to eat the child, rather 
than that the child should issue forth from the 
snake. Ariosto, in canto iii. stanza 27 of Orlando 
Furioso, refers to the legend. Bradamante is 
witnessing the grand procession of 

“ Le molte che da lei felici piante 
Uscir doveano”’; 
and among others :— 
“‘ Vedi qui Alberto invitto Capitano ; 
Ch’ ornera di trofei tanti delubri. 
Ugo il figlio é con lui, che di Milano 
Fara l’'acquisto, e spieghera i Colubri.” 
One of the commentators on these lines (Eugenico) 
says :— 

“Mosse guerra Otone Re di Germania a Romani, e 

Berengario il primo allo stato di Milano, ed avendolo 
assediato, e preso, Alberto Visconte fattosi Capitano 
ruppe ed uccise Berengario, ed Ugo figliulo acquisto lo 
stato di Milano, spiegando lo stendardo sopra il quale 
era il Dracone, che uno Oto valorosissimo di questa 
famiglia nell’ impresa santa di Goffredo, mentre Gero- 
solima combatteano, ammazz) Voluce Capitan de Sara- 
ceni che sfidato l'avea. I1 quale terribilmente essendo 
armato portava per cimiero una vipera che con tortuosi 
giri eretta su l’elmo, e con le palme aperte un bambino 
fieramente divorava...... Questa poi e3so e suoi posteri 
volsero per insegna.” 
Eugenico refers for further details to the fourth 
book, Dell’ Origine di Milano, by Gabriello 
Simeoni. James Hooper. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8. W. 


Another origin assigned of the arms borne by 
the Visconti, Dukes of Milan, is the following. 
When Count Boniface, Lord of Milan, went to 
the Crusades, his child, born during his absence, 
was devoured in its cradle by a huge serpent 
which ravaged the country. On his return Count 
Boniface went in search of the monster, and found 
him with a child in its mouth. He fought and 
slew him, but at the cost of his own life. Hence his 
posterity bore the serpent and child as their arms. 

Menestrier says that the first Lords of Milan 
were called after their castle of Angleria, in 
Latin “ Anguis,” and that these are only the 
“armes parlantes” of their names. An ancient 
writer on heraldry thus describes the Visconti 
arms: “Le Duc de Milan porte argent 4 un 
serpent dazur, nommé une grosse lézirde 4 dix 
tours tournans, cing en tournant, et cing en 
avalant sa queue recroquillant, ayant englouty un 
enfant de gneniles.” Constance Russe. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The line quoted from Tasso’s Gerusalemme 
Liberata (canto i. st. 55), 
‘Tn cui dall’ angue esce il fanciullo ignudo,” 
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is falsely translated in the specimens given by 
your correspondent, There is nothing in it to 
warrant the representation of a child devoured by 
a serpent. One translation might mean ‘“‘ escap- 
ing from the serpent,” which would give a proper 
rendering of the verb esce. I am, however, in- 
clined to think that the conventional meaning of 
the verb—the heraldic—viz., issuing, is here in- 
tended. If so, the line would run thus: “In 
which the naked child (boy literally) isswes from 
the serpent.” The term is very common in 
heraldry, ¢.g., the writer's coat is a boar’s head 
and neck erased between a Lochaber axe and a 
spear issuing from the base. M. H. R. 


With reference to the shield of Milan, the 
preponderance of authority seems, I think, in 
favour of the child issuing from the serpent’s 
mouth. Bouton, Nowveau Traité de Blason, blazons 
it thus, p. 370: “ D’argent 4 la guivre d’azur 
mise en pal, torsée de sept tours, couronnée d’or 
Vissant de gueules.” Spener, Historia Insignium 
Illustrium, Pars Specialis, p. 196, blazons it in 
similar terms: “Scutum argenteum boa ccerulea 
ternis gyris in palum circumplicata, et auro coro- 
nata impressum: erumpente ex faucibus infan- 
tulo coccineo.” In the second part of the same 
work, “ Insignium Theoria,” Pars Generalis, p. 257, 
he blazons it as devouring an infant, but after 
repeating the story of its origin with Otto, he 
adds :— 

“Alii (ut Petrarcha) volunt, Azonem vicecomitem 
assumsisse hance figuram, quod vipera quam in galea 
Jatentem imprudens capiti imposuerit, nihil nocuisset. 
Alii alia commenta addunt. vid Varenn. Roy. d’ Arm.,P. 2, 
p. 307; Limn, Jur, Publ. 6, 6, 21; Hoping. De Jur. 
dasig. c. 6, n. 1218, et c. 8, 1, m. 6, p. 140, 8eq; Le 
Labour, De U’Orig. des Arm., n. 68, qui fabulam refellit, 
cum Otho in historia expeditionum Orientaliu’ legatur, 
nec aliud capitis olim tegumentum fuerit Turcis et Sara- 
sinis quam nunc est belli pacisq.; tempore: hoc etiam 
addens, perperam figuram accipi, tanqua’ devoraret 
eerpens infantem qui potius ex ore ejus prodeat ut 
habent verba Alicati. 

‘ Exiliens infans sinuosi ¢ faucibus anguis 
Est gentilitiis nobile stemma tuis,’ 
Iterum : 
* Ore exit, tradunt sic quosdam enitier angues.” 


Perhaps Mr. Butter may find something more 
in the above authors. Berry blazons it as a 
serpent devouring a child, but he is no autho- 
rity. Favine, Theater of Honour, 1623, tome i. 
p. 471, gives “Leseu d'argent A la Bysse 
ou guire d’azur Lissante de gueules,” as Bouton 
above ; but he adds, “ or, speaking more grossly, 
L’Escu d’argent & un serpent entortillé de Bleu 
celeste qui engloutit un Enfant de Coleur Rogue, 
ou de sang.” This latter blazon is hardly con- 
sistent with the first, for it certainly gives the 
serpent as swallowing the child, while in the 
former the child is issuant. It is a question that 
can hardly be settled, and perhaps of not great 





importance, but putting the different blazons 
different authorities together, the evidence og. 
tainly seems to be in favour of the child issuing 
from the serpent. Cuartss L, Bet, 


Perhaps the snake is belied, but it is accusej 
of attempting to swallow the child. Thus, ip 
J. B. Rietstap’s Armorial Général, the blazon 
given: ‘ Visconti, Milanais: D’arg. & la guim 
d’azur, cour. d’or, ondoyante en pal, engloutissay, 
un enfant de gu.” ° ae 


CamprincE Periopicats (6 §. xi. 61, 133, 153, 
198).—As your correspondent Mr. Arrtaur R 
Ropss says that the Oxford and Cambridge Unde. 
graduates’ Journal appeared for the last time in 
October, 1884, it will not do it any harm if I nw. 
rate the following anecdote concerning it. I was 
advertised to give two lectures at the Guildhall 
Cambridge, on “‘ Modern Humourists ” and “ Wit 
and Humour,” with illustrative readings, 
May 12 and 19, 1882. Programmes of thew 
lectures were distributed, and they were fully 
advertised in the Cambridge papers. But cir 
cumstances led to the postponement of the first 
lecture—and, singular to say, it is the only lecture 
that I have undertaken that has not been delivered 
—and this postponement was made known by 
handbills, and also by advertisements in the loal 
papers. Nevertheless, in the Undergraduate’ 
Journal for May 18 appeared the following pan- 
graph in the Cambridge news :— 

“Cuthbert Bede attracted a full audience last Friday, 
and his ready and pleasant delivery, combined with by 
powers of mimicry, make it well worth hearing hims 
second time to-morrow, when he will discourse on ‘Wit 
and Humour.’ We understand that the proceeds of ther 
entertainments are to go towards the restoration of bis 
church.” 

The fact was that, instead of being in the Cambridg 
Guildhall delivering my lecture to “ a full audience; 
I was at least fifty miles away, in the quietuded 
my own country home. But the lecture on May! 
was really delivered; and the Undergraduats 
Journal for May 25 said, “ Cuthbert Bede paid s 
another visit last Friday.” Your correspondest 
says that the new Ozford Review has bought 
the Oxford connexion of the Undergraduate 
Journal; but “as for the Cambridge connexi, 
there was, I imagine, none left to buy up.’ 
regard to its laudatory report of my undelivered 
lecture the Journal was run hard by anothet 
sixpenny paper, the Cambridge Review, which @ 
May 17 said :— 

“ Mr, Cuthbert Bede’s lecture on Friday last was a gre! 
success. A second lecture is advertised for next Pridy 
on English Wit and Humour.” 

Viewed in the light of subsequent knowledge, ! 
imagine that the Journal criticism was written by 
some one in Oxford who had heard my lecture # 
the Town Hall, Oxford, on Feb. 10, 1882, and 
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based his paragraph on what he had heard and 
what he had seen in the advertisements in the 
Cambridge newspapers. As to my critic in the 
Review, 1 can only thank him for his good opinion 
of the “ great success ” that my undelivered lecture 
ought to have obtained. He can, with Shakspeare, 
lay the flattering unction‘to his soul, “I am nothing 
if not critical.” Curupert Bepe. 


Peyton AND Osporne Famitiss (6S. xi. 269), 
—Mrs. Scarwerr will find all the dates for which 
she is inquiring and full particulars of both these 
families in the thirteenth chapter of Genealogical 
Memoirs of the Chesters of Chicheley, by R. E. 
Ohester Waters, 4to., 1878, which contains the 
most comprehensive genealogy of the Peyton family 
yet printed, with copious extracts from wills and 


registers. J. T. C. 


“Rie Van Wivkie” (6 S. xi. 189).—In a little 
Spanish story-book called Tareas de un Solitario 
is to be found a tale in which the incidents are 
emactly those of Washington Irving’s famous story. 
The title-page is unfortunately missing in the only 
wpy of this book which I have seen, but it appears 
have been printed about the beginning of this 
eatury. The work is anonymous, and is, I think, 
warce or little known ; there appears to be no copy 
in the British Museum. Cuas. E. Srvarr. 

G.P.0., Telegraph Street, E.C, 


The story asked for by J. G. is that of Peter 
Klaus. It is given at pretty full length in The 
Reader's Handbook, p. 520. 

E. Coppam Brewer. 


“THROW DUST IN THE EYES” (6 §. xi, 166). 
—Proverbs and old sayings have always been a 
specialty in “N. & Q.” May I supplement the 
lateresting notice of DernieL from Aulus Gellius, 
¥.21, 4, by referring to some historical instances 
in which the words of the proverb had previously 
occurred in a literal sense, and from which it has 
been supposed to be derived ? When Epaminondas 
wished to steal a march on the Lacedemonians 
near Tegea and seize the heights, he made use of 
this stratagem. He made sixteen hundred of his 
avalry move on in front and ride about:—das 82 
thicrov éravéeatnoe KoviopTov, emirKiTTwV 
(moxirrovra, conj. Casaub.) tais tov moAe- 
Mov Over, d pev EAXabe Katacyav Ta trep- 
tefva (Polysenus, Strateg., II. iii. 14, p. 163, 
lag. Bat., 1691). The device is thus described 
Y another writer on ancient strategy :— 
“Epaminondas dux Thebanorum, adversus Lace- 

Monios directurus aciem, pro fronte ejus decurrere 
‘quitibus jussis, cum ingentem pulverem oculis hostium 
jecisset, circumducto pedite ab ea parte, ex qua 
<r in aversam hostium aciem ferebat, inopinan- 
ba rga adortus cecidit.”—Frontinus, Strateg., I1., 
12, Lips., Teubn., 1855. 

So when Cwsar wished to take Dyrrachium, 


Tos ToAAods Téxvy XpNTdmevos éerpéYaro, 
tovs oAiyous imme’s extAavve KeAcioas, Ef- 
mpoobev dvtav Adxovus & we(Ov Erafe’ Tapay- 
yeiAas pndev GAXo Spay, 7} tots Toolv aveyeipew 
Kove donv tAéoTHV OivawvTo. woAd di) vedos 
apOev havtaciavy roAAov tAiOovs imréwv Eve- 
Toinae Tots woAeutdis, Who at once took to flight 
(Polyzen., Ib., viii. xxiii. 12, p. '745). 

Plutarch also relates, in his life of Sertorius, how 

** Mean time the soldiers stirred up the heap [of earth 
which had been collected] from the very bottom, and 
crumbled all the clay; and some galloped up and down 
to raise the light earth and thicken the clouds of dust in 
the wind, which carried them into the dwellings of the 
Characitani, their entrance directly facing it, As they 
were caves, and of course had no other aperture, the 
eyes of the inhabitants were soon filled, and they could 
scarce breathe for the suffocating dust which they drew 
in with the air."—The Langhornes’ translation, vol. iv. 
p- 25, Lond., 1819. 

These passages show the frequency of the arti- 
fice ; and the transition from so common a use of 
dust in warfare, if such is to be taken as the origin 
of the proverb, is easy enough. But this is, per- 
haps, too far-fetched for so obvious a metaphor. 

Ep. Mars#att, 


Crartes I. Rerics (6 §. x. 208, 278, 391; 
xi. 27).—The late Mr. M. A. Lower, in an article 
in vol. xxiv. of the Sussex Archeological Collections, 
p. 3, states that within his own time superstitious 
persons have resorted to Ashburnham Church to 
touch the shirt of King Charles I. for the cure of 
king’s evil. Horsfield, in his History of Sussex, 
i. 559, mentions the same practice as occasionally 
adopted. Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


In the church at Condover, about four miles from 
Shrewsbury, there is a monument to the memory of 
Col. Scriven, who on an old brass is described as 
“the faithful friend of his king.” In the same 
village a lady now resides who, through her 
mother, is a lineal descendant of the old courtier, 
and she has in her possession a pair of gloves which 
King Charles from the scaffold on the fatal 30th of 
January, 1649, sent to Scriven, with the message, 
“My friend Col. Scriven is to have my gloves.” 
This being authentic may be of interest to readers of 
“N. & Q.,” and will perhaps form an appropriate 
supplement to Mr. Henry G. Hore’s remarks with 
reference to “ trinkets possessed by Charles imme- 
diately before his execution.” H. C. Norris. 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, 


Fatts or Niacara (6% §, x. 449; xi. 33, 
96, 193).—That Lyell’s supposition of their reced- 
ing but “one foot in a year” was drawn only 
from the American fall, and cannot represent 
above a seventh or eighth of the main fall’s rate of 
work, is quite plain from Kalm’s account, in 1750, 
that the breadth of rock separating the falls was 








which was occupied by Pompey :— 


“two-thirds of an arpent, or thereabouts,” 4.¢., 
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eighty French feet, or eighty-six English. (His | 
view makes it but a third of its height.) It is 
now at least 1,200 feet, and plainly its increase 
(which might be nothing, or a decrease) can by no 
possibility exceed the sum of the two falls’ rates of | 
cutting. They have been working all this time, | 
however, at right angles to each other, and at ex- | 
tremely unequal rates; one extending the gorge 
directly, full a quarter of a mile, the other be- 
ginning a new gorge of its own for barely a few 
rods, which, when dried, will be a mere lateral 
recess. E. L. G. 


Bisnop Bapineton (6% §. xi. 168). — The | 
bishop’s name was Gervase. He was elected to | 
Llandaff August 7, 1591, translated to Exeter 
February 4, 1595, to Worcester in 1597, and died | 
May 17, 1610. His life is in the Biographia | 
Britannica, W. E. Bucktey. 








Fytror (6 §. x. 468; xi. 74, 155).— 

“ Fylfot or Filfet.—This mysterious ornament exactly 
resembles the Hindu arani of remote antiquity, ¢. ¢., the 
instrument of wood by which fire was obtained by fric- 
tion, which is the symbol of Agni. This symbol has 
never been lost, and occurs sixty times on an ancient 
funeral urn; also on monumental brasses and church 
embroidery of the Middle Ages. It is generally called 
the Gammadion,” 
I quote from Mollett’s Dictionary of Art and 
Archeology. Carouine FicGa.t. 


Srarnton Caurca, co. York (6% S. x. 495).— 
The ambiguity to which your correspondent refers 
is explained by the fact that there are two Staintons 
in the diocese of York. The Church of Stainton 
(deanery of Doncaster) is dedicated to St. Winefrid, 








o2) 


S. ix. 301, 379, 413, 438, 471; x. 497; 





“to clear out for Guam ” became synonymous with 
“ clearing out for all the world,” or being “ bound 
for anywhere.” 


Trye, 


Sr. Pavut’s (6% §. xi. 228, 294).—I have 


trodden the pavements of St. Paul’s Cathedral a 
good many years, and felt, in consequence, that | 
| might at once answer the question asked at the 
| first of the above references on my own responsi- 
| bility. 

of an expert, I called in the aid of our head mason, 

“ Stone, sir!” said he; “there is not a piece of 
| stone in the whole pavement from east to west, 


Preferring, however, to have the opinion 


It’s all marble, every bit of it.” I thought 
before he spoke. W. Sparrow Supsoy, 


Trave Date or THE Birta or Carist (6% 
xi. 74, 
176).—The positions of the planets quoted from 
“an old MS.” by Mr. H. Oviver must be con- 


| siderably in error, for the simple reason that when 
, 


the MS. was written no planetary tables had 
been formed of sufficient accuracy to compute 
from them the exact places which would be 
occupied by planets at times long distant from the 
dates of the tables. Thanks to the labours of the 
late great French astronomer Le Verrier (best 
known to the general reader as one of the dis 
coverers of Neptune by means of the disturbances 
produced by that planet on the motions of Uranus), 
this is now possible in the cases of all the large 
planets, with the exception of Mercury, which is 
subject to some perturbation, of which the nature 
and amount are not fully understood. But it 


| would really answer no useful purpose to go 


through the labour of calculating from these tables 








the positions of Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturs 
“for December 25, midnight, Julian year 45,” the 
date of the “ Map of the Heavens at the Birth of 
Christ,” as assumed in the MS. referred to by Mz 
Ouiver. For it would be too much to suppose 
| that the author (evidently an astrologer of a type 

“ Ciearine out ror Guam” (6 §. iv. 447).— | which was exceedingly common a few centuries 
The question, referring to report of frauds by the | ago) could have any special knowledge of the 
steamer Ferret, June 23, 1881, of the meaning | positions of the sun, moon, and planets at the 
of the phrase,“ To clear out for Guam”—misprinted | time of the birth of Christ. The Evangelists 
quam—has not been answered in “N.& Q.” I) tell us nothing of this kind, nor is there anything 
had the same question before me for a long time, | whatever in the Gospels which can be even thought 
and have only lately received the following ex-| to have any reference to planetary phenome 
planation from an experienced retired ship-captain | excepting the “ star” which appeared to the Mag, 
in London. j}and which some (the first to start the idea w# 
In the height of the gold fever ships were char- | Kepler) have thought to have been in fact a cot 
tered to carry passengers to Australia without | junction of planets. This idea has, however, as! 
having return cargoes secured for them. They | have pointed out in “ N. & Q.” (6" S. vii. 4, 512) 
were, therefore, obliged to leave Melbourne in | see also the communication on the “ Date of the 
ballast and to sail in search of homeward freights. | Epiphany” at 6 S. xi. 41), been shown by Pro! 
The Custom House regulations required, however, | Pritchard, of Oxford, to be quite untenable. Sut 
that on clearing outwards some port should be | being the case, the only celestial phenomenon whit! 
named, and it became the habit of captains to | has any bearing on this interesting question ist 
name Guam, a small island in the group of the | eclipse of the moon mentioned by Josephus # 
Ladrones, east of the Philippine Islands, Thus | having taken place during the last illness of Hem 


whilst that of Stainton (deanery of Cleaveland) is 
dedicated to St. Peter. See Ecton’s Thesaurus, 
second edit., pp. 528 and 545. 

Freperick E, Sawyer, F.S.A. 





Brighton. 
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the Great (a few months, therefore, after the birth 
of Christ). Now the circumstances of this eclipse 
make it much more likely that it was that which 
occurred in January of B.c. 1 thanin March of B.c, 
4, The latter, however, is, of course, the Julian 
year referred to by Mr. Otiver. W. T. Lywy. 

" Blackheath. 


Youneiines (6 S. x. 496; xi. 71, 177, 215). 
—If I have erred (ante, p. 177) I have erred in 
good company. I find that the passage cited by 
me for the use of youngling is given under that 
word in Dr. Alexander Schmidt’s Shakespeare 
lexicon, a book which Mr. W. Aldis Wright says 
“every real student of Shakespeare should have 
athand.” I duly appreciate Mr. C. A. Warp’s 
remarks, and am pleased to note the position he 
assigns himself among the teachers. 

F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


That the term youngling did, as Mr. C. A. 
Warp asserts, imply a certain degree of contempt 
iscorroborated by the following extract from Elisha 
Coles’s Latin Dictionary, ed. 1749: “ A youngling, 
wovitius, adolescens vanus et levis.” 

W. R. Tare. 


Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Frorentine Custom (6 §S,. xi. 227).— See 
*N, & Q.,” 6S. i. 495; ii. 54, 

Gro. L. APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 

[The question of S, B. is answered at the second of the 
above references, The substitution of the word “ beetle” 
for cricket rendered impossible the task of tracing the 
previous appearance of the question, Under these cir- 
cumstances there exists no need for reopening the dis- 
cussion. | 


Domespay Boox (6" §S, xi. 88, 112).—Your 
correspondent should consult Court- Hand Re- 
sored; or, the Student’s Assistant in Reading 
Old Deeds, Charters, Records, d&c., by Andrew 
Wright. The ninth edition was published in 1879 
by Reeves & Turner, Chancery Lane. Pl. xxiv. 
gives a facsimile of a part of Domesday with ex- 
tended Latin text, whilst there is an excellent 
latin glossary. 

Freperick E. Sawrer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Cuaucer’s “Drye Sea anD CARRENARE” 
(6" 8. xi. 149).—The passage here quoted requires 
‘farther context. We have the proposition of a 
tries of desperate adventures, culminating in an 
‘sumed impossibility. The desperado is to try 
Wallachia, Prussia (called Witland in old maps), 
Tartary, Alexandria, Turkey, and, being in Turkey, 
“bid him fast,” presumably to keep the Ramad- 

“and anon,” i. ¢., at once, immediately, while 
bungry, “go hoodless into the dry sea and come 
¢ by the carrenare.” Here we must notice 





the strong antithesis between fasting and the dry 
sea, where he could not drink ; hoodless may mean 
without a turban, 7. ¢., to travel as a.Giaour, which 
would be unsafe, whereas to be dressed as a 
Dervish, & la Palgrave, might enable him to pass, 
The dry sea itself may be the Salt or Dead Sea, 
Lake Asphaltitis, a peculiarity of whose waters is 
that it buoys you up completely, you cannot fully 
immerse yourself; it is unnavigable ; so any boat 
would become lopsided or turn up; it would careen 
itself, to use a nautical term; the word is from the 
Latin carina, the keel or bottom of a vessel. May 
not carrenare be from the French word caréner 
with a noun like careener? The voyageur is to 
“come home” by some conveyance. Surely not a 
caravan, Does it mean keel upwards ? 
A. Hatt. 


Garnsnoroven’s Bive Boy (6" §. xi, 247),— 
According to Mr. Stephens, in his revised Cata- 
logue of the Exhibition of the Works of Thomas 
Gainsborough, &c., at the Grosvenor Gallery, 

“ Master Jonathan Buttall was the son of Mr. Jonathan 


Buttall, an ironmonger in an extensive way of business, 
living at 31, Greek Street (at the corner of King Street), 
Soho, between 1728 (if not hefore) and 1768, when he 
died. According to the Book for a Rainy Day, p. 302, 
he ‘was an immensely rich man,’ The younger Buttall 
continued in the business of his father until 1796, when 
his effects were sold by Sharpe & Coxe, the well-known 
auctioneers. These effects included premises in Soho 
and the City, a share in Drury Lane Theatre, many 
drawings by Gainsborough, and pictures by the same 
hand and others, wine, and musical instruments.” 
G. F. R. B. 

The notes to the Catalogue of the Winter Ex- 
hibition of the Grosvenor Gallery give a positive 
account of the subject of this picture, though with- 
out quoting any authority. They give also, however, 
numerous references to all the twelve volumes of 


the Fourth Series of “N. & Q.” R. H. Busx. 


THe Turee Counsets or Kixc Soromon 
(6™ S. xi. 104, 209).—A great number of variants 
are given in the January-March, 1884, number of 
the Archivio per le Tradizioni Popolari, pp. 97- 
100. As the London Library has, at my request, 
taken in this very interesting publication, I need 
only refer to without quoting them. The story 
occurs also in a collection of folk-tales from the 
neighbourhood of Pistoja, under the title of J 
Tre Consigli, with no mention of Solomon, the 
“master” being a landed proprietor of the 
country! R. H. Busx. 
Law 


EXHIBITION OF THE INCORPORATED 


Society (6% S, xi. 187).—The collection of auto- 
graph letters, portraits, &c, exhibited in July, 
1862, by this society formed part of the fine col- 
lection of the late John Young, solicitor to the 
Post Office, and afterwards to the Great Western 





Railway. 


The collection of MSS. was sold by 
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Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge in April, 
1869, and fetched 2,317/. 16s. 6d. ; the library, 
remaining MSS., and portraits in April, 1875, 
and fetched 4,015/. 8s. 6d. 

JuLiAN MarsHALL. 


Morrogs or Foreien Srares (6 §S, xi. 169). 
—If my memory is not at fault, the motto “ Pro 
nobis et nostris” was that of the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria. But if La Bexoique is 
right about the date of the caricature, my help is 
of no avail, L. K. 

Hull. 


Heratpic ANoMALIEs: Cross or ARCHBISHOPS 
(6" S. xi. 6, 96, 192).—I cannot let J. T. F.’s 
statements about archbishops’ crosses pass un- 
challenged in “N. & Q.,” and must adhere to the 
opinion expressed in one or two letters written 
two or three years ago to one of the chief Church 
papers, in answer to a letter of J. T. F., that he 
has no authority for the statement that “in seals, 
monuments, &c., the cross held by archbishops 
seems to be purely emblematical and distinctive, 
like the martyr’s palm,” &c., or “is merely an 
attribute.” My contention was (and I see no 
reason to alter my opinion) that the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York for a very long period 
used their archiepiscopal crosses in the place of, 
and as a bishop would use, a crook; and I consider 
that their own seals, depicting their likenesses in 
pontifical vestments, and giving the pontifical 
blessing with one hand and holding the archiepis- 
copal cross in the other, also their monuments of 
the period, including stained glass, &c., are quite 
sufficient evidence that they did use them. And 
I would further ask J. T. F. if an archbishop’s 
seal of the period, with his hand holding the cross, is 
not to be considered evidence that he did so use 
the cross, why is a bishop’s seal, with his hand 
holding the pastoral crook, to be considered evi- 
dence that a bishop so used it? It is, at any rate, 
an historical fact that for centuries the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York used (whether ritually or 
not) their archiepiscopal crosses, whilst no martyr 
was ever seen carrying his palm, so there can be no 
analogy between the two cases. I fear that J. T. F. 
considers it an anachronism that the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury should have been presented 
with an archiespicopal cross. May I also remind 
F.S.A.Scot. that it was not only in his own pro- 
vince that some centuries ago the Archbishop of 
York carried the archiepiscopal cross; for if he 
will refer to Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, he 
will there find that it was decided by Henry III. 
(in A.D. 1353), during Islip’s primacy, that Arch- 
bishop Thoresby, of York, should be permitted, 
upon the presentation of an image of gold of an 
archbishop holding his cross to the shrine of 
Canterbury, to hold his cross erect in the parlia- 


Iam much obliged to F.S.A.Scot. for his con. 
firmation of my opinion, which I hope I have now 
fairly well substantiated. But he has started 
another question by saying, “Episcopal croziers 
are held with the crook outwards, abbatial ip. 
wards.” This is stated in some modern glossaries, 
&c., but I should be glad to know on what autho. 
rity. The only thing I have made out from seals 
and monuments is that both bishops and abbots 
are represented holding the crosier outwards, ex- 
cept when it is turned inwards for want of room, 
This is seen in the earlier vesica-shaped seals of 
both bishops and abbots, in which the figure is 
made as large as possible, and there is no room 
for the crook to be turned outward in the narrower 
upper portion of the seal. In Dodsworth’s Salis. 
bury are plates showing the monument of Bishop 
Joceline (1184) with the crook outward, and of his 
seal with it inward; and so again in the case of 
Bishop le Poor (1237). I do not remember to have 
seen any representation of abbot or bishop with 
the crook inward except on such seals as I have 
mentioned. Again I ask, Is there any authority 
for the common statement, or is it only one more 
of those plausible fancies which have no founds 
tion in fact ? J. T. F. 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 

WarwicksHirE Worps (6"§. xi. 46, 175)— 
Charm, in the sense of a confused sound—“ a charm 
of birds”—I have heard in Warwickshire. It is 
said to be derived from the Anglo-Saxon cearm. 

A. A. 


Ropine (6% S, xi. 188).—In the “ Echoes’ 
(Illust. Lond. News) of Oct. 10, 1882, a similar 
question was asked, and a similar suggestion as 
to the derivation of roding from réder (Lat. rotare 
was made. In that case, however, a dog, detecting 
the presence of game, was said to “ rode.” Sir W. 
Jardine, in his Notes to Wilson and Bonaparte’ 
American Ornithology (ed. 1832, iii. 2), uses the 
verb to road, apparently in the sense of rouse, to 
disturb : “When pursued or roaded by a dog, 
they (the birds) may be raised once.” 

H. ScHerres. 

68, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 


Halliwell says, s.v. “ Rode,” that “‘to go! 
rode’ means late at night or early in the morning 
to go out to shoot wild fowl which pass overhead 
on the wing.” The Spanish rodér is to tll 
wander, revolve onan axis. Rodedr is to go rout 
or encompass. Dietz gives réder as French for 
prowl, Noél and Chapsal define it “ tourner tou 
autour avec de mauvaises intentions.” To how 
appears in no connexion with it. It is from rota 
t turning tod. ‘There is in California the Spanist 
word rodeo; they talk of “ making a rodeo,” whith 
means that yearly all the cattle must be drive 
together, encompassed in pens or enclosures, for ube 





ments and councils of the king. OC. BR. T. 


purpose of counting and marking them (see Lat! 
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California, chap. xcii.). All these ideas are 
kindred. The word first meant to rotate on an 
axis; then to go round (tourner autour), encompass; 
then as a wild beast does, wolf or jackal, circulate 
an encampment ; then to lurk and prowl with 
evil intent ; then to lie in wait for, in ambush, to 
poach, surprise. It is more a Provencal word as 
it reaches Somersetshire than properly Norman. 
Nothing can get it away from rota. Rodier is an 
Old French word for a wheelwright ; rodon, an 
old word for a cloak, because it formed a circle ; 
rodage, wheat dues paid, in passing, to certain 
chiiteaux. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Mourns or Insects (6 §, xi. 269).—A 
good manual of entomology will supply Mr. 
Crewpson with the information he seeks. 

Urpay. 


Houses with Secret Cuampers (5 §, xii, 
M8, 312; 6 S. ii, 12, 117, 295, 433, 523 ; iii, 
96; iv. 116, 217; v. 397, 478; vi. 76; viii. 238; x. 
37, 158, 393, 507; xi. 53, 214).—In continuation 
ofthis subject, it may be stated that the unhappy 
lord Montague lived concealed for nearly fifteen 
years in a priest’s hiding-hole in the keeper’s lodge 
at Cowdray, Sussex. This lodge was afterwards 
the residence of the descendants of the Montague 
fmily. It was about six feet square and very 
high, reaching through two low stories, and open- 
ing with a sliding panel into a cupboard in one of 
the upper bedrooms, behind a fireplace. When it 
was first opened, in renovating the house, it is said 
to have contained an iron chair, a table, a brass 
lamp, and a manuscript book. Further particulars 
on this interesting subject may be found in The 
History of a Great English House, Bickers & Son, 
1884. P. E. C. 


Everatps 1n Eriscopat Rives (6% §, xi, 187): 
—Mr. José TomAs’s query is rather vague ; but 
in the hope that it may be of some assistance to 
him, I extract the following from History of Lon- 
don, published by Stockdale, 1797, p. 113. It 
tefers to four gold rings sent to King John by 
Innocent III. in order to propitiate him:— 


“He (the Pope] wrote him a conciliatory letter, ac- 
companied with a present of four gold rings set with 
differently coloured precious stones, the value of which 
he artfully enhanced by an enumeration of the various 
mysteries and virtues which they contained. He re- 
quested the King seriously to attend to the form of the 
mings, their number, their matter, and their colour. The 
Tound form, he observed, was an emblem of eternity, 
Which having neither beginning nor end, raised the 
hind from things temporal to those of everlasting dura- 
ton, The number, four, represented a square or cube, 
ind denoted mental steadiness, incapable of subversion 
e either prosperity or adversity, and resting on the sure 
oundation of the four cardinal virtues. The matter, 

gold, the most solid and valuable of metals, repre- 
om, of all possessions the most highly to be 


| to riches, power, honour, and every other external 
attainment. As to the colours, the blue of the sapphire 
signified Faith ; the verdure of the emerald, Hope; the 
glowing red of the ruby, Charity; and the lustre of the 
topaz, Good Works.” 

J. J. S. 


Hoster Famity : Apmrrat Hosrer (6% §, x. 
348, 435).—Will some of your correspondents 
who answered the original query kindly give me 
some particulars of Admiral Hosier (died 1727), 
and state his connexion (if any) with the Salopian 
family? Charnock (Biographia Navalis, iii. 132) 
gives a long history of the admiral, who died of 
grief at the loss of his men through enforced in- 
action in the West Indies. There is an old ballad 
entitled “‘ Admiral Hosier’s Ghost” given in Mr. 
Walford’s edition of the Percy Reliques. The will 
of my ancestor, the Rev. John Hawes, Vicar of 
3erwick, Sussex (died 1742), gives to his sons 
John Hawes and William Hawes “all the per- 
sonal estate of Admiral Hosier, which came to me 
as heir-at-law.” I should be glad to get this 
relationship explained. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton. 


Tue Discovery or THE Corrin or Cuaruxs I. 
at Winpsor (6% §. xi. 267).—An Account of 
what appeared on opening the Coffin of King 
Charles I. in the Vault of King Henry VIIL., 
in St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor, on April 1, 
1813, was written by Sir Henry Halford, Bart., 
F.R.S. and F.A.8., physician to the King and 
Prince Regent. He says :— 

“ King Charles I, was buried in the vault of King 
Henry VIIL., situated precisely where Mr, Herbert 
(Gentleman of the Bedchamber, the only attendant 
upon the king from the time of his confinement in Hurst 
Castle until his execution) bas described it; and an acci- 
dent has served to elucidate a point in history which the 
great authority of Lord Clarendon had involved in some 
obscurity. On completing the mausoleum which his 
late majesty caused to be built in the tomb-house it was 
necessary to form a passage to it from under the choir 
of St. George’s Chapel. In constructing this passage an 
aperture was accidentally made in one of the walls of 
the vault of King Henry VIIL., through which the 
workmen were enabled to see, not only the two coffins 
which were supposed to contain the bodies of Henry VILI. 
and Jane Seymour, but a third also, covered with a 
black velvet pall, which, from Mr. Herbert’s narrative, 
might fairly be presumed to hold the remains of King 
Charles I. On representing the circumstance to the 
Prince Regent, his Royal Highness ordered an examina- 
tion to be made.” 

This was done on April 1, 1813, in the presence 
of the Prince Regent, accompanied by the Duke 
of Cumberland, Count Munster, the Dean of 
Windsor, Benjamio Charles Stevenson, Esq., and 
Sir Henry Halford. Sir Henry says:— 

“On removing the pall, a plain leaden coffin, with no 
appearance of having ever been inclosed in wood, and 
bearing an inscription, ‘ King Charles, 1648,’ in large 
legible characters, on a scroll of lead encircling it, im- 
mediately presented itself to the view. A square open- 





Prized, and, in the estimation of Solomon, far preferable 
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ing was then made in the upper part of the lid, 80 as to 
admit a clear insight into its contents. These were an 
internal wooden coffin, very much decayed, and the 
body, carefully wrapped up in cere-cloth, into the folds 
of which a quantity of unctuous or greasy matter, mixed 
with resin, as it seemed, bad been melted, so as to ex- 
clude, as far as possible, the external air. The coffin was 
completely full, and from the tenacity of the cere-cloth 
great difficulty was experienced in detaching it, but 
where the unctuous matter had insinuated itself the 
separation was easy. The whole face was disengaged 
from its covering. The forehead and temples had lost 
little of their muscular substance, the cartilage of the 
nose was gone ; but the left eye, in the first moment of 
exposure, was open and full, though it vanished almost | 
immediately, and the pointed beard was perfect. The 
shape of the face wasa long oval; many of the teeth 
remained, and the left ear was found entire. It was 
difficult to withhold a declaration that, notwithstanding 
its disfigurement, the countenance did bear a strong 
resemblance to the pictures of King Charles I. by Van- 
dyke. The head was loose, and without any difficulty 
was taken up and held to view. It was quite wet, and 
gave a greenish-red tinge to paper and linen which 
touched it. The back part of the scalp was entirely 
perfect, and had a remarkably fresh appearance, The 
hair was thick at the back part of the head and in 
appearance nearly black. A portion of it, which has 
since been cleaned and dried, is of a beautiful dark 
brown colour. That of the beard was a redder brown. 
The fourth cervical vertebra was found to be cut through 
its substance transversely, leaving the surfaces of the 
divided portions perfectly smooth and even—an appear- 
ance which could have been produced only by a heavy 
blow inflicted with a sharp instrument, and which fur- 
nished the last proof wanting to identify King Charles I.” 
Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 





[Obliging communications to the same effect have 
been received from J. C., Roseat Huyt, Heyry G. 
Horr, 8. G. S&S. &., W. Keuty, F.S.A., W. Syxezs, 
M.R.CS., L. L. K.. Everanp Home Coteman, F. W. 
Danre.s, Ev. Marswauu, C. M, L., Water Kirk.anp, 
F.R.G.S., G. F. R. B.. T.8., W. E. Bucktey, Wu. Craw- 
rorp, Dr. Mavxice Davies, and many others. | 





“Parapise Losr” 1x Prose (6 §. xi. 267).— 
Mr. Tuomas ALLEN is informed that the title- 
page of the extraordinary book he inquires after is 
as follows :— 

“ The State of Innocence: and Fall of Man. Described 
in Milton's Paradise Lost, Render’d into Prose, With 
Historical, Philosophical and Explanatory Notes. From 
the French of the Learned Raymond De St. Maur. By 
a Gentleman of Oxford. London: Printed for T. Osborne, 
in Gray’s-Inn, and J, Hilyard, at York. mpcc.xiy.” 

It is noticed by Thomas De Quincey, in his 
review of Schlosser’s Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century, in these amusing terms :— 

*“* Then came a fellow, whose name was either not on 
his title-page, or I have forgotten it [who put the 
Paradise Lost in rhyme). Him succeeded a droller 
fellow than any of the rest. A French bookseller had 
caused a prose French translation to be made of the 
Paradise Lost, without particularly noticing its English 
origin, or at least not in the title-page. Our friend, 
getting hold of this as an original French romance, 


— 


Here are two errors (the latter, perhaps, inten. 
tional), for St. Maur’s version was a paraphrase, 
evidently intended to assist French students of the 
original poem; and the translator gives St. Maur’s 
preface, which precludes the supposition that he 
took it for “an original French romance.” 

C. M. L 


Athenzeum Club. 


Probably Mr. ALuEn’s book is 

“ The State of Innocence, and Fall of Man, described 
in Milton's Paradise Lost. Rendered into Prose, with 
Notes. &c., from the French of Raymond de St. Maur, 
by a Gentleman of Oxford, Lond., 1745,” 8vo. 

Or it may be, 

“ A New Version of [the First Book of the] Paradise 
Lost ; or Milton paraphrased with Annotations. By 4 
Gentleman of Oxford [G, Smith Green}. Lond., 1756,” 
8vo. 

A brief notice of this version occurs in D’Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, under * Literary Follies,” 
Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


PoputaTion AND Revenue or Inpra (6% §, 
xi. 267).—Prior to 1871 there was no attempt to 
arrive accurately at the numbers of the population 
of British India, although in some of the provinces 
approximate calculations had been made. In this 
year (1871) thecensus showed a total of 191,096,603, 
A decade later the numbers reached 198,790,853. 
The revenue of British India in 1839-40 was 
approximately 20,150,0001. In 1882-83 the figures 


rose to 70,125,231. H. §. 
Earty Enouisn Caarices (6 §S. xi, 106, 


218).—In Giggleswick Church, Yorkshire, three 
old chalices form part of the Communion plate 
The oldest bears the following inscription, running 


round the cup: -++ THE * COMMVNION * CVPP ‘ BE 
LONGINCE ‘TO * THE * PARISHE * OF * 1YGGELS 
WICKE * MADE * IN * ANO * 1585. The second 


chalice has engraved on it “‘ Giggleswick Com- 
munion Cup, 1731,” and this chalice has seemingly 
been made up of two older ones, the lower pat 
having the date-mark of the year 1652. The third 
chalice bears the same inscription as number two, 


Settle. 


Allow me to say that Mr. Jerrax’s kindly 
notice of the Fleet chalice conveys an erroned! 
impression on one point. No “ black bottle” bs 
been in use for many years. The present subst 
tute for a flagon is a glass pint bottle of fair shaps 
with the lip cased in silver and a cork stopp 
mounted in silver, with a small silver cross. 4 
new flagon, made to correspond with the chabics 
is an offering which we should thankfully bail. 

Watrer H. James, Rector of Fleet 


The chalice in use in my church has the dst 





translated it back into English prose as a satisfactory 
novel for the season.” 


1569 on the lid (seventeen years after the in 
tory of church goods taken by Goodriche, Hudd 
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stone, and Reidston, commissioners, August 3, 
¢ K. Ed. VI.; in this inventory is: “ Plate, first 
one chalice of silver with paten weighing 16 oz.”). 
Ihscribed round the rim are the words, ‘‘ For the 
towen of Abyngton nex Shynge.” I believe there 
jg more than one chalice of the date and make of 
1569 in this neighbourhood. 
Wm. Granam F, Picort. 
Abington Pigotts, Royston, Herts. 


Grants or Wituiam III: Inetanp (6"§, x. 
123, 183, 222, 284, 342, 404, 463,516; xi. 4, 83, 142, 
202, 282).—The figures p. 283 show that the value 
of land in Ireland in 1688, &c., was twelve or 
thirteen years’ purchase. There is this, too, to be 
observed—that the valuation is uniform for the 
whole of Ireland, even for the far west, so there 
must have been even by that time a fair settled 
value. This shows a return of 7 to 8 per cent. 
Even so far back as my early recollection 6 per 
cent, was an ordinary rate inIreland. During the 
rapid improvement of Ireland, until the late land 
revolution, the rate became 4 or 3}, bearing a fair 
comparison with other European countries. 
Another curious feature in the return is the valua- 
tion of rent per acre. In Dublin this was 10s. per 
acre; in Meath, 6s. Sd.; in Westmeath, 5s.; in 
Wexford, 3s.; in King’s County, 4s.; in Louth 
and Drogheda, 6s.; in Cork, 2s. Gd.; in Clare, 
%. 4d.; in Waterford, 4s.; in Tipperary, 6s.; in 
Roscommon, 4s.; in Sligo, 3s.; in Antrim, 4s.; in 
Down about 2s. There must be an error in the 
figures for Longford and Galloway. 

Hype CiarkKe. 

Gasriet Cossart (6 §. xi. 207).—There are 
notices of him in Chalmers’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary, Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, and in 
Alegambe’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum 8. J. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatu, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Irish “ Notrs anp Queries” (6™ S. x. 349, 
437).—F inspury will find an account of the birth 
of Thomas Doggett in Webb’s Compendium of 
Irish Biography, Dublin, 1878, 8vo. p. 153. 

W. G. B. Pace. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Coins and Medals: their Place in History and Art. By 
the Authors of the British Museum Official Catalogues. 
Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole. (Stock.) 

To the composition of a work which claims to be an aid 

to the student rather than a guide to the collector, no 

less than eight different writers of authority have con- 
tributed. The result is only so far disappointing that 
from such “ministry of all the talents” a work ex- 
haustive in most respects was to be hoped. So far as it 
extends the book is excellent. Each section is in its 

‘ne authoritative, and the whole is worthy of a place 

the shelves of the antiquary, What is, perhaps, 

most remarkable where so many hands are employed 





is that the whole is well written. Very seldom do 
the slovenlinesses of style which mar the writings of 
nine out of ten educated Englishmen obtrude themselves, 
and more than one of the essays is a triumph of sound, 
scholarly, and unpretentious English. The result is pro« 
bably attributable in a great measure to the editor, whose 
own direct contribution to the work is excellent. To 
Dr. Reginald Stuart Poole falls the task of justifying the 
study of coins. In itself such an effort might appear 
needless and supererogatory. No man of education 
would dispute the utility of the science of numismatics, 
A very small proportion of these even recognizes, how- 
ever, how wide is the field of knowledge to which coins are 
the portal, and how much of the insight we possess into 
the history of past ages is attributable to this attractive 
study. After the preliminary chapter by the editor 
comes an essay on Greek coins by Mr. Barclay V. Head, 
who, after explaining away the discrepancy between 
the statements of Herodotus as to the invention of cvin- 
age and those of Strabo, A!lian, and the Parian Chronicle, 
traces the progress of coins from the oval or bean-shaped 
bullet, bearing on one side the signet of the state or the 
community responsible, through the so-called owls 
(yAatcec) of Athens and the religious types of Greek 
coinage generally to the Imperial coinage, with its 
curious information as to the local cults which prevailed 
in outlying provinces of the Roman Empire and its 
copies of the greatest statues of the world, Roman 
coins are next treated by Mr. Herbert A. Grueber, who 
shows clearly the advantages to the study of history 
which follow the chronological arrangement of coins 
adopted by Mommsen, and carried out as regards the 
Roman coins in the British Museum by the late Count 
de Salis. The coinage of Christian Europe and English 
coins are treated in two following chapters by Mr. 
Charles F. Keary, F.S.A. The most interesting portion 
of this contribution is naturally that treating of the 
coins of the Renaissance epoch, when the beauty of 
execution of coins came only behind the high period of 
Greek art. Early Oriental coins are described by Prof. 
Percy Gardner and Mohammedan coins by Mr, Stanley 
Lane-Poole, The two last-named gentlemen are jointly 
responsible for the coins of India. Prof. Terrien de 
La Couperie—with the editor the only exception from the 
rule that makes the writers officers or assistants in the 
Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum— 
writes on the coins of China and Japan, and Mr. Warwick 
Wroth supplies a chapter on medals. Of the Moham- 
medan coins Mr, Stanley Lane-Poole observes that they 
“do not so much recall history as make it,” Prot 
Terrien de La Couperie gives information that must be 
new to most readers concerning the knife currency of the 
state of Ts’i. It is impossible to deal fully with a book 
covering ground so extensive. What has been said, how- 
ever, is likely to convey an idea how much solid work 
has been done, and how much valuable information has 
been brought within reach. 


Novelle Popolari Toscane, Edited, with Notes, by Dr. 
Giuseppe Pitré. (Florence, Barbéra.) 
TuERE is no more prolific or more intelligent, and we 
may add more modest, labourer in the field of popular 
traditions than Dr. Pitre. When the earliest instalments 
of his vast collections were compiled he stood almost alone 
so far as Italy was concerned; now, while he has been 
accumulating his numerous volumes and exhausting the 
record of the folk-antiquities of his own island of Sicily, 
other labourers have risen up and taken in hand all the 
various districts of the Peninsula. One of these has 
placed his gleanings from Tuscany into the able hands of 
Dr. Pitre to edit. The admirable way in which the 
Archivio per lo Studio delle Tradizioni Popolari (now 
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in its fourth year) has been edited by him in connexion 
with Signor Salomone-Marino attests his ability for the 
work. In fact, the register of variants accumulated 
round each of these Tuscan tales makes the volume 
before us a compendium of folk-lore. Among the 
large number of writers in various countries whose com- 
pilations Dr. Pitré seems in most cases to have studied 
in their original language, we note the names of many 
of our own contributors—the late H. C. Coote, Ralston, 
Gaidoz, Muir, Kelly, Murray, &c.; one of them, indeed, 
is the only authority cited for the traditions of the 
Eternal City, and the “ Folk-lore of Rome della Busk ” is 
thus brought in at the end of most of these Vovelle. Nor 
must we omit a tribute to the correctness of the English 
quotations, where—mirabile dictu—we find nothing wrong 
except “ Gering-Gould ” for Baring-Gould in one place, 
and “ by word of mouths" for mouth in another, It is 
a volume which may be said to be all business and no 
padding. 

Tue Church Quarterly opens with an essay on “The 
Literary History of England,” reviewing Mrs. Oliphant’s 
recently published work. Bishop Temple’s Bampton 
Lectures on “ Religion and Science,” “ The Failure of 
Vaticanism,” and “ Bishop Wordsworth’s Episcopate ” 
are the subjects of papers. 


Le Livre for April begins with a novel form of biblio- 
graphical essay, “ La Police par les Policiers,” par G. F. 
Vidoeq fils, bibliophile. The list of books on the police 
is larger than might have been expected. Mr, L. Derome 
writes on La Curne de Sainte-Palaye. ‘The article is 
illustrated by portraits of the two brothers La Curne de 
Sainte-Palaye. 

Dr. Ixciesy has at press a folio volume, entitled 
Shakespeare and the Welcombe Enclosures, being auto- 
types of the extant pages of the private diary of Thomas 
Greene, Town Clerk of Stratford-upon-Avon during the 
latter years of Shakspeare's life. These are accom- 
panied by a transcript of the whole diary, prepared by 
Kdward Scott, Esq., Assistant-Keeper of MSS, at the 
British Museum ; and an appendix, consisting of illus- 
trative documents, which, like the diary, are preserved 
at Stratford. Tothese Dr. Ingleby furnishes an intro- 
duction explanatory of the subject-matter of the diary, 
We believe the work will be issued by private subscrip- 
tion by Messrs. Sotheran & Co., of the Strand. It is 
promised by May 1. 

Tux forthcoming number of Mr. Walford’s Anti- 
quarian Magazine will contain, inter alia, an article on 
“The Playhouses at Bankside in the Time of Shake- 
speare,” by Mr. William Rendle, F.R.C.S., the author of 
Old Southwark and its People, and a contributor to 
these pages. 

Messrs. Sornepy, Witkrnson & Hoper announce for 
Monday next the sale of the fine collection of engravings 
and etchings made by Mr. W. B, Scott, author of 7'he 
Life of Allert Diver, with a view to illustrate the history 
of engraving. Beside many superb specimens of the 
early masters the sale will include some fine drawings by 
Blake, 

Cot. Everanp Hewxry Primrose, of whose death at 
Abu Fatmeh we hear with regret, was an occasional 
contributor to “‘N. & Q.” The deceased officer, who 
was the second son of the late Lord Dalmeny and the 
brother of the present Earl of Rosebery, was one of the 
most amiable and popular men in the military and diplo- 
matic services. His post of military attaché to the 
Embassy at Vienna was resigned in order that he might 
accompany Lord Wolseley on active service to Egypt. 
Here, as was feared, his health, never strong, failed, and 





he died at the outset of his first campaign. He was born 
September, 1848 ; entered the army April 11, 1868 ; wag 
gazetted lieutenant and captain 1870; captain and Jiey. 
tenant-colonel 1878; and major 1883. Died April 8, 
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Patices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


C. A. Warp (“Eucalyptus ”).—The term “ gum-tree,” 


| as applied to the eucalyptus, is in no way a misnomer, ag 


of the seventeen different kinds all, or nearly all, exude 
from the bark a resinous secretion, or gum. That pro 
duced by Z. resinifera is considered equal to, and reaches 
the same price as that obtained from Pterocarpus, and 
which is known in commerce as gum kino, From the 
leaves of EZ. mannifera a saccharine substance is exuded, 
which often coagulates and drops from the tree in pieces 
as large as an almond, This is probably the “ sugar” to 
which you allude, 

A Guanpiay.—The school of which you desire the 
address is at Kinigsfeld, on the plateau of the Black 
Forest, and distant about two miles from the station 
Peterzell on the railway from QOffenburg to Constance, 
The establishment is on a large scale, and is arranged 
and kept up with a neatness not very common in Ger- 
many. ‘There are usually some English boys among the 
pupils. A letter addressed Dem Herrn Direktor der 
Herrnhiiterschen Anstalt, Peterzell- Kénigsfeld, bei Vil 
lingen, Baden, would no doubt elicit full information, 
We know of no school in Germany where Russian i 
taught. 

Frep. W. H. (“Games and Pastimes, Manners and 
Customs of Greeks and Romans”),—Consult Ehrem 
berg’s Manual of Classical Literature, or Dr. W. HL 
Smith's Classical Dictionary. 

F. P. H. H., Anglesey Villa, Cheltenham, is anxious 
for information concerning the Hodzett family, not the 
“ Hodnutt” family, as printed ante, p, 288. 

S. (“ Books not returned”).—If you will supply a 
with any particulars we will gladly assist you. 

Gro. D. Witson (“ Martini-Henry Rifle ”).—We @ 
not deal with questions of this class, 

8. D. V. (“ Italian Proverb "’).—Anticipated. 

H, Sratuam, R, Grirritus,—Anticipated. 

Detver (“Length of Human Frame”),—We cannes 
answer questions of this class. 

Joun E. T, Lovepay (“ Loobelling ”).—The use of 
this word in Warwickshire, and its suggested derivation 
were discussed 6" §, viii. 228, 378. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ Th# 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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